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Cures Without Medicine 
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Diluted, Ready toruse DASinfectant 


STANDAD ELECTROPOISE POCKET ELECTROPOISE 
$25.00 Kills all Germs and Foul Odors 


$10.00 
PACIFIC COAST AGENCY Promotes Health and prevents 
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Illustrated Catalogue, sent free. 


Made of the finest materials the world produces 
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Twin Rocks on Russian River, Mendocino County, California. 
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From ‘ Sketch Club.” 


Albertine Randall Wheelan. 
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HERE are times when one longs to be on speaking acquaintance with a phono- 
graph. It would pay Mr. Pullman to conceal a machine in each and every 
smoking room. AsI make this suggestion for Mr. Pullman’s benefit, | would further 
suggest that he leave the transmission of their contents to some equable-minded sec- 
retary who lives beneath the cuticle of an elephant. There are things said in the 
smoking compartment of a Pullman car that are not altogether flattering to its 
maker. However, as most of these bitter gibes are aimed at the ‘‘ niggers’’ and as 
each gibe bears a striking resemblance to its predecessor, a phonograph might be so 
constructed as to reject all ‘* chestnuts.”’ 

Out of the mass of material thus collected there would be enough good stories, 
amusing incidents, bits of repartee, witticisms, pathos, and bathos, to compile once 
a month a little volume of ‘‘ Smoking Compartment Tales ”’ that would rival ‘* Back 
Log Studies.’’ If Mr. Pullman will adopt this gratuitous suggestion the Sanctum 
agrees to take upon itself their editing and compiling. It agrees too that there 
shall not be embalmed one single righteous ‘‘ kick ’’ against tips or porters. 

There were five of us in the smoking room of the Oregon express. From the 
time we left the mole until we reached the straits of Carquinez, two of the five had 
been discussing centrifugal pumps, diamond drills, indicated horse-power, and auto- 
matic cut-offs,—terms that any well behaved phonograph ought to reject with scorn. 

Directly across sat a big, prosperous-looking Jew, puffing full grown Turkish 
cigarettes. He was not one of these oily, repulsive Hebrews, and whenever he 
lighted a fresh torch he passed the box around, which I took as an indication of 
Gentile culture. 1 found that he ate, three times a day, goose-liver imported from 
Strasburg at the cost of three dollars a tin. 

The young man at my right, who was full of questions regarding the great Port 
Costa ferry boat, fell into a conversation with the Jew regarding Portland,—according 
to which it would seem that times were dull in Portland, and Mr. Jacobs remarked: 
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‘“‘You should haf seen Portland in 1864 to 8, ven it vas the supply depot for 
the great Idaho mines. | vas there mit both feet.’’ 

My mind wandered away from the hydraulic dredges that my neighbors now 
had under discussion. | had lived in Idaho ten years before, and the story of the 
great placer mines in the Boise basin | had heard dozens of times, about camp fires 
and in mining camps. 

‘‘Vhy, there was twenty thousand peobles in Idaho City in those days and 
twenty thousand more in the basin. It vas a city, an’ freights from Portland vas 
fifty cents a pound. Tink of dat, vait till I tell you. There vas houses in Idaho 
City dat had hand carved pillars, and carpenters got twenty-fivé tollars a day. 
Dose pillars vas vorth der veight in silver, an’ the tamn miners burnt the city 
down — every stick. We charged one dollar and a quarter a pound for flour, one 
dollar and a quarter a pound for beans an’ pork, and veighted out one ounce of salt 
for one ounce of gold dust. Ah, ven | tell you those vere great times, listen.’’ 

We listened and I regretted that there was no phonograph. | knew the life of 
the miner. I had lived in mining camps and what | had not actually seen | had 
read of in Bret Harte, but never before had | heard or read of the actual life of 
these human sharks who follow the mining camps and fatten on their toil. It was 
all related with so much simple vanity, with so much naiveté, that we listened in 
rapt attention. Even the discussion of horizontal flues lagged and was silent. 

Ten years ago | rode for three months through the wild mountain scenery of 
Ida'io. The stretches of sage-brush desert, the cool depths of gaudily colored cafions, 
the dim soundless aisles of pines, the intense heat of mid-day, and the bitter chill 
of the nights, impressed me — possibly because | was ten years younger then — 
with the feeling that 1 was a discoverer, apioneer. Yet here and there in the twi- 
light of a gulch a Chinaman was washing for gold — washing in the midst of a small 
desert of cobble-stones. His shanty was up the bank, under a pine, but it was so 
temporary that it stood merely as a blot in the midst of this primeval nature. 

In Idaho City I found a hotel, a few stores and saloons, and four or five hundred 
people. On all sides about this oasis miles upon miles of cobble-stones and gravel 
lay burning in the sun. Wrecks of sluices and ditches led from this wilderness of 
stones back into the hills, but they were rotten and falling away. As | rode my 
cayuse along the narrow path that stretched out to Placerville, picking my way 
around bowlders that were too big to be moved, down into and along the bottom of a 
disused ditch, a feeling of utter loneliness and desolation came over me. A buzzard 
circled high above my head and here and there a lizard slept in the sun, but not a 
spear of grass or green thing broke the dazzling glare of this American Arabia Felix. 
Chat these miles of desolation had ever been as many miles of fertile acres, luxur- 
iant with grass and flowers, filled with a crowding, surging mass of humans from all 
parts of the world, yet all animated with the same ambitions, seemed as impossible 
then as it did while Mr. Jacobs was picturing Idaho City in its flush. He has never 
seen it since the extortion of himself and his fellows brought down the curse of Sodom 
and Gomorrah upon it. 

‘*] vas eighteen only ven I left ’Frisco in ’64, for Idaho. 1 haf twelve thousand 
dollars stock. Big shovels that cost me two dollars and a half in ’Frisco sold for six 
dollars and firms vould take one hundred every two weeks. There vas some small 
loss, for it vas the custom of the times to keep a barrel of visky an’ a glass jar of 
quinine free for all. Tink of it, an’ the freight vas fifty cents a pound. | have 
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drank a pint of visky mit an ounce of quinine in one day before the cool of the 
afternoon. Forty thousand men vere stirring up and vashing avay the virgin soil. 
Vell, vait until | tell you, that twelve thousand dollars vorth veighed eighty thou- 
sand pounds and the freight from Umatilla was forty thousand dollars. | sold my 
stock in two weeks for over one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, the first forty 
thousand dollars going to the packers. Every time a gambler vent broke | hired 
him for a clerk. They were honest and could fight the Sydney coves. In my store 
| had thirty-two. It vas lucky, for one day just because | raised the price of flour 
from one dollar and a quarter a pound to one dollar and a half, the ungrateful fools 
tried to mob the store. I vas ready. We put up the iron shutters, all but one, and 
out of that we pushed flour and bacon to any one that tossed in his dust. Busi- 
ness vas brisk right along during the fight. Two of my best gamblers were laid up, 
but more than twenty miners crawled away on their hands and knees. 

**You see the point, there was no appreciation for a man who risked every cent 
to get in flour and bacon at fifty cents a pound freight. No one vas in Idaho City 
for his health. The first year I cleared up seventy thousand dollars gold, and vent 
to ’Frisco for a new stock. | got into a little poker game an’ lost twenty-five dollars 
in one night. It vas a cold deck they put up on me. I spent money like a lord, an’ 
I vas n’t twenty. Vait till | teil you, then you wonder. 

‘Every month we vent to Umatilla mit a pack mule loaded with dust. ‘Wells, 
Fargo charged fifteen per cent. It vas worth it. For the country vas full of Sydney 
ducks and greasers, an’ many a miner left his dust and his life in Blue mountains. 
Those vas great days, but | saved my fifteen per cent. There were never more 
than three of us,— Sam Todd, my head gambler, and Sam Merrit, a Louisianian, the 
squarest gambler in the Basin. Merrit exchanged shots with the Sheriff Green 
White one day vhen he tried to borrow five thousand dollars of me at the muzzle of 
his Colt’s, so ve had to leave Merrit behind and take Ross, anew man. Von night 
Ross vas on watch. Todd vas asleep. | heard a someding snap, and | woke up 
quick. Ross was seated by the fire and he say,— 

«* «What the matter ?’ 

‘« Nothing,’ I said, ‘1 was dreaming.’ 

‘* Then | woke up Todd and asked him if he heard a snap, and he said | vas 
dreaming. | think maybe, but | could not sleep. 

‘‘ Twenty years after | meet a tramp on Clay street. He said,— 

‘* «My God, Jacobs, don’t you know me?’ 

‘*] shook my head. 

‘* «Come into Dick’s place. | vant to tell you someding.’ 

‘¢ Then he said he was Ross and that he had put the muzzle of his rifle at my 
ear that night ven I sleep. But it had snapped and | voke up, and he lost his nerve. 
Then he vanted to borrow a hundred dollars.”’ 

‘* Did you give it to him ?’’ we asked eagerly. 

‘*] paid him four hundred dollars a month in Idaho and boarded him on grub 
vorth one dollar and a quarter a pound, and he run away vhen dose scoundrel 
miners burnt down my new fire proof store and one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars vorth of goods. 1 gif dot man one hundredth part of a dollar and tolt him to go 
and drink himself to death. 

‘*] vas not a fighting man, I vas out to make money, but | carried a derringer in 
each vest pocket and put on fresh caps every morning. But how those devils 
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vould fight. Von morning I hear shots in the saloon next to my store. By and by 
I ventin. There were four dead men on the floor and the bar-tender, and if it 
had not haf been that there vas more than ten thousand dollars vorth of dust mixed 
up in their blood it vould haf made me sick to my stomach. Dot blood vas vorth 
money, an’ | mopped it up, but I swore dat | vould get out of the hellish country as 
soon as I had made another one hundred thousand dollars. 

‘*! vas a kid, but none of those old miners got the best of me. There vas three 
butchers that solt meat through the Basin. Every day they visited everybody. | 
paid dose butchers one thousand dollars a month apiece to let me know every time 
a miner jumped the camp, an’ it vas vorth it. | had a mule that1 paid nine hun- 
dred dollars for. His legs vas no bigger than that. He could outrun anything | 
eversaw. Half way to Boise | kept a fresh mule, and every time, | caught the 
miner before he got thirty miles from camp. It vas delicate vork ; for if the man 
vas ugly and vould not pay me vat he owed, | vould shoot his animal. If I made 
a mistake once and hit the man it vould haf cost me thousands before that tamn 
sheriff thief vould have let me off.. But | vas a goot shot an’ that mule vasa 
beauty. I don’t tink | lost much and | charged for my trouble, you bet. You had 
to keep vide avake to get everything that came your vay. 

‘* The second year | took one hundred and fifty thousand to Frisco and bought | 
goods. Freights vent down from fifty cents to fifteen cents a pound, and the miners 
tried to mob us because we would n’t give them the advantage of the reduction, 
but they run up against a snag. My thirty gamblers were getting four hundred 
dollars, and they knew how toshoot. Vait till | tell you. Flour stayed at one dollar 
and twenty-five a pound. Vhy should | gif them anything ? Gold vas no goot to 
them. They would buy the finest broadcloth pants — forty dollars a pair, made in 
Liverpool — and wear them in the mines. In two days they were in the streets, and 
1 trusted them for another pair. | haf seen them sit up all night playing poker and 
at the same time hire a buck-nigger to throw avay twenty dollar pieces on faro. 
There vas twice as much gold by actual veight in the Basin as flour. If I could only 
haf sold it veight for veight, I would be worth millions. 


‘‘My stock came up early in the spring. Then came the floods and the others 
vas left. Those miners vanted to mob me again because | doubled up on the price 


of my goods. Vhy should n’t1? | had all there vas in the Basin. 

‘*My gamblers stood them off. Butthe third year they got me. I vent to 
Frisco with three hundred thousand dollars, — an’ only twenty-one years old. 
1 sent up one hundred and fifty thousand dollars vorth of goods, and before | had 
taken the other one hundred and fifty thousand out of the bank the miners burned 
the whole city,— everding,— not vone stick left,— just because ve charged one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents a pound for flour and bacon and kept up the price. 

‘* Peobles blamed us, but vat did ve care. The dust we didn’t get vent to de 
devil straight. Vaittill | tell you. I haf my long counters covered vith heavy blan- 
kets. Ven aman buy anytings and bring out his dust | take it up first in one hand 
and then in another to blow the sand out. Every week ve burn those blankets and 
take out two thousand dollars of gold. Vat you think ? Goot little placer, hey? 

‘Vell! Vell! After de fire | never go back. | ought to haf one million, but I 
only could show one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for my three years’ work. 
A miner is vorse than a mule. They got noheart. All they vant is to gamble and 
drink. I never go through vith it again for twice the money.”’ 

The Young Man on My Right. ‘‘ And of such are the chosen People.”’ 
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Estelle Rumbold 


THE SKETCH CLUB 


“ ART FOR ART’S SAKE” 


AT FIRST, they jeered at the club. 
‘‘ They’’ included absolutely every 
one outside the pale. Asthere were but 
nine inside in those days, ‘‘ they ’’ were 
decidedly in the majority, and showed 
their strength in the divers ways that in- 
genuity could suggest;—such as the send- 
ing of letters, weird packages, and ori- 
ginal poems, addressed with friendly 
irony to the ‘‘ Great and Glorious,’’ or 
with more direct malice to the ‘‘ Scratch 
Club.’’ Even the little Spanish guitar 
teacher assumed an air of hypocritical 
deference when asking if the ‘* Clewb,”’ 
as he called it, were painting many pic- 
tures now. 
Guitar teachers are not usually impor- 
tant factors of art clubs, and it must be 
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stated — yes, confessed — that in its in- 
fancy the Club was addicted to playing 
en stringed instruments, and spending 
considerable time thereat. In palliation 
of this offense was the fact that ‘‘ they”’ 
liked the music, and encouraged it to 
such an extent that it bade fair at one 
time to become the main feature, a re- 
sult that circumstances happily averted. 
Nowadays it is only on rare high holi- 
days that the original members tune up 
and ‘‘ play a little for the company ’’; 
for the musical phase is a thing of the 
past, like the country-trip era that fol- 
lowed, and the Art School period that 
preceded it. 

It was in the old Pine Street Art School 
that the Club originated, in that its mem- 
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Blanche Letcher, 
PIERROT. : 


bers first met there, and there together 
struggled with the usual problems of still 
life or casts, under the direction of Mr. 
Virgil Williams, of whom so many cherish 
grateful and affectionate memories. 
Perhaps it was the weekly trip of the 
landscape class across the Bay that sug- 
gested to ore pupil, an enthusiastic stu- 
dent and lover of nature, the idea of a 
country trip with kindred souls, where, 








N. L, Murtha, 


far from the madding crowd, masterpieces 
might be achieved without limit or hin- 
drance. The idea, being communicated, 
proved fascinating. The kindred souls 
were forthcoming, plans settled, and the 
destination, Aptos, reached. For three 
weeks of the summer of 1887, that lit- 
tle village became the 
scene of an amount of 
energetic, if not al- 
ways well directed, 
artistic effort, that 
caused wonder to all 
beholders. 

The days were not 
half long enough, and 
when night came the 
toilers slept the sleep 
of the just, full of the 
peace that comes of 
duty fulfilled and victory almost won. 
For those were the early archaic days, 
ere knowledge had tempered enthusi- 
asm, and ere the phantoms, Truth, Value, 
Composition, Surface-light, Quality, and 
their supporters, had gathered slowly 
around the easel,—ready to vanish at 
the slightest infringement of their subtle 
but undeniable rights. 

For three succeeding seasons Monterey, 
or rather its suburb, Pacific Grove, was 











Lilian Vesaria. 






























































N. L. Murtha, 
A MONOCHROME STUDY. 


visited. This picturesque spot the Club 
may claim as birthplace, for it was amid 
its stately pines and white dazzling sand 
dunes, almost surrounded by the broad 
ocean,— and aias! by gnats and wild 
April winds, —that the idea of a club 


Blanche Letcher. 


A STUDIO MODEL. 


first presented itself to the little band of 
workers as the only means of continuing 
and preserving associations that had be- 
come close and harmonious both artisti- 
cally and personally. 

Here much good earnest work was ac- 
complished, and here the light of a star 
from the East illumined their pathway 
in the person of Mr. Emil Carlsen, painter 
extraordinary ; to whose assistance the 
Club members owe much of their con- 
sciousness of the afore-mentioned phan- 
toms,— Ais meek and obedient servitors. 
Here, too, cluster the Club’s most 





Mollie Hutchinson Peixotto. 








Blanche Letcher. 


cherished recollections, preserved, some 
by the camera, and all by memory. Re- 
sponsive to the magic power of either, 
come forth visions of the early spring, 
and the early morning, and of ubiquitous 
aproned and sun-bonneted maidens at 
work therein. Glimpses appear of Mother 
Nature in countless forms and moods, 
always sublime, always beautiful, 
whether on the rugged shores, in the 
dim forests, or across the endless fields 
of: blue-eyes, anemones, and poppies. 
Other visions there are of canvas paro- 
dies of the same, now covered deep with 
alternate layers of artistic effort and 
palette scrapings; each endeavor, it is 





G. R. Sargent. 





THE SKETCH CLUB. 


to be hoped, surpassing its predecessor, 
thus demonstrating that sketches, like 
people, may ‘“‘ rise on stepping stones of 
their dead selves to higher things.’’ 
Endless are the memories and scenes 
that arise, all against a back-ground of a 
quiet land. For the Grove was a godly 
place, whose people took life and the 
Club seriously. Sketch artists, as they 
were called, came as anew problem: one 
solution revealed them as emissaries of the 
Art Association turned loose in the vaca- 
tions to garner up sketches wholesale for 
the pecuniary elevation of that body. 





J R. McElroy. 


Even the local druggist was possessed of 
opinions on the subject. This God-fear- 
ing young man immortalized himself by 
sternly refusing to furnish the alcohol 
that fed the lamp, that heated the iron, 
that curled the Club bang. 

** You can’t buy liquor in this Grove,”’ 
said he. ‘*‘ You ’Il have to go to Monte- 
rey for it.’’ 

And the Grove, hearing that the Club 
had been trying to buy liquor, looked one 
degree more askance than formerly. 
While the Club, all-oblivious, kept on 
serenely sketching, tramping about the 
country in all sorts of weather, and hob- 














nobbiny with the oldest inhabitants, who 
were bureaus of information as to the 


whereabouts of wonderful ‘‘ views.”’ 
Time and experience taught the Club 
that these scenes of beauty were invari- 
ably the tops of high and barren peaks 
commanding impressive but impossible 
panoramas. 

Time and experience also reconciled 
the prevailing standard of grace to Club 
eccentricities, and gave to the sketchers’ 
visitations a new aspect. They came 
to be as one with the people, and to be 
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Isabel Morrison Niles. 


regarded — as they regarded themselves 
—as an indispensable institution, to be 
looked for each year with the flowers. 

It seems as if there still must be faint 
traces of the Club there — places in the 
sand as yet undisturbed containing the 
imprint of their goloshes and bits of 
lonesome paint-rags drifting aimlessly 
over the rocks. Paint-rags that will 
have to be re-incarnated into new cloth 
ere it wipes the Sketchers’ brushes again; 
for they go no more to Monterey. 

And the Sketch Club is no longer a 








J. R. McElroy. 



















myth. No one questions its existence, 
no one sends mysterious packages, nor 
are poetic souls goaded to verse. Such 
are the penalties (or compensations) of 
progress. For the Club has advanced to 
the dignity of a bona fide institution; and 
as such, it is equipped at present with a 
studio, over forty active members, four 
times as many associates, a beautifully 
planned future, and a past—that is, a 
more recent past -— that is not of country 
trips or music formed. 





Caroline E, Rixford, 












Marie Ray Sander. 
ON THE BOLINAS ROAD. 


This began when the first studio fell to 
the Club’s lot. Though merely a late res- 
idence of quadrupeds, its unexpected ac- 
quisition, as well as its charming inte- 
rior, and total absence of rent, threw the 
Club into paroxysms of joy. After sev- 
eral days spent upon their knees — not 
in thanksgiving but in filling the floor 
cracks with an unhappily inspired com- 
pound of hay ropes and cement, and in 
making screens and couches, a constitu- 
tion was formed, and other art students, 
becoming interested, joined the cause. 

Little by little, through the ensuing 
years, that cause has prospered, and one 
by one new members have added their 
strength, until it has come to pass that 
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Helen Hyde. 
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N. L. Murtha, 











THE VILLAGE, 


the purpose with which the Club organ- 
ized, viz.: ‘‘ To create and encourage in 
their friends and the public a more gen- 
eral interest in things artistic,’’ bids fair 
to be fulfilled. 

_ Meanwhile other and more depressing, 
draughty, and malarious barns have been 
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their abiding places, other trials and trib- 
ulations have beset their pathway, and 
many more doubtless lie in wait. For it 
has been learned of experience that a 
Club is a complicated structure, of which 
red tape and finances are important ele- 
ments. 


Arating Rendol Wheeler 





Jane Gallatin Powers. 
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Mathilde Eggers Hampe. 
MY GARDEN. 


Learning to labor, and to wait has been 
the Club’s policy, —one that might not 
have resulted so favorably had not the 
Club possessed in its President a devoted 
and ideal officer, whose enthusiasm and 
ability have made many: things possible 
and have been the cause of her election 
and re-election from year to year. 





Bessie Ellis Stowe, 


AT FORT ROSS. 


VOL. xxix.—38. 


SKETCH CLUB. 
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Though too numerous to go a-sketching 
and a-frolicking together in these days, 
yet there are small compensations. Infor- 
mal studio affairs come once in a while,— 
family gatherings from whence the world 
is excluded, and to which the members 
arrive full of excitement and parcels. 
There are usually two of the latter,—a 





Helen Hyde, 
THE LITTLE MOTHER. 


large one containing material for the 
feast, and a larger one holding a costume. 
Then to supply any deficiencies in the 
larder, a raid is made on a fascinating 
bakery,—a veritable Arabian Nights’ 
pastry cook ’s in the neighboring Latin 
quarter,— which is speedily denuded of 
cream doughnuts, bouchettes, and sim- 
ilar favored delicacies. Club re- 
sources and expedients complete 
the entertainment. Ordinary 
garb is discarded along with 
chronology. Joan of Arc helps 
Carmencita serve the salad, 
while an eighteenth century 
Dutch peasant woman (she was 
the President but a short hour 
ago) stolidly unrolls yards of 
manuscript to read the half page 
of her address, an effort whose 
unexpected brevity, no less than 
its wit, elicits heartfelt applause. 
The Abyssinian lady, whose 
speech comes later on, not being 
able to find her notes, is over- 








N. L, Treat. Helen Lavery Ray. 
EF 4. |A MISTY MORNING. A SHELL VENDER. 





Elizabeth Chandler, A, F, Briggs. 
IN THE REDWOODS. 
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Caroline L. Cook. 


taken with stage fright and subsides in 
favor of a seventeenth century Court 
lady, who tells all about sketching in 
Holland. 

Then there is no lack of music to fol- 
low the feast. At the end of the pro- 
gram the Abyssinian lady, whose spe- 
cialty is Chinese ballads, finds her paper 
up her sleeve just as she has her face 
screwed up for the opening squeak, drops 
her guitar, and makes her speech ; for 
the lady is one of the pillars of the Club, 
and the opportunity for making pertinent 
criticisms and helpful suggestions in 
semi-jocular guise, is not to be lost. 

After it is allover comes a bad quarter 
of an hour or more, of sordid but ani- 
mated dish-washing, while the Club 
tongue and the Club dishes rattle, and 
the Club mind solaces itself by roaming 
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on to the future, when the Club may 
have a factotum for such occasions, 
along with many other of the usual ac- 
cessories of futures. 

Meanwhile, here into the present the 
Club fits comfortably, filling with its exhi- 
bitions and ‘‘ Art talks,’’ the niche in the 
community’s interest created by its 
early chance formation, and its subse- 
quent persistence and energy. 

Thus far success has attended the 
Club’s modest mission of interesting 
people in pictures. And now a day in 
the future is anticipated, as yet dim and 
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uncertain, but possible by reason of hope 
and perseverance,— a day when all the 
Club’s air castles will materialize, and 
its dreams be verified, and all its definite 
plans be in operation. When that day 





THE SKETCH CLUB ABROAD 


Albertine Randall Wheelan. 


THE SKETCH CLUB AT HOME. 


comes — if ever — the Club will be able 
to do something in its turn for Art (the 
study whereof has done so much for its 
members) in ways that will suggest 
themselves hereafter, together with the 
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Blanche Letcher. 














Blanche Letcher. L. McDonald Steele. 
STUDY 
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ti 
y 
means. Then the Club’s 
identity will be estab- a 
lished, and it will be t! 
known as a kindred body b 
by similar organizations u 
in other places. Brother 
and sister artists, and vis- b 
itors from sundry lands, ne 
previously known to the = 
Club and worshiped from li 
afar, may then be nat- Ic 
urally drawn to the se 
Sketch Club by ‘that a 
magic magnet which is be 
wielded by the broad , 
spirit of Art. : 
eeiatnaaean N. L. Murtha. le 
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Helen Hyde. 














THE DEVIL'S APPRENTICE 


A LITTLE WAR OF THE 


HAT for you coma 
here, hein?’’ Antonio 
was talking to be 
heard, or he would 
have hailed Guiseppe 
in the Italian tongue. 
There was a group 
of the curious looking 
down into the fishers’ 
boats, and these loun- 
gers were Saxons, so 
Antonio was anxious 

~ to show that he was 
a good scholar and that the evenings 
spent at billiards or pool at the ‘‘ Stella 
D’Italia’’ had given him some knowl- 
edge of the English language. These 
fishermen are always quarreling, and lit- 
tle attention was given their growls. 
There was a rapid interchange of words 
between the cousins as they relapsed into 
the Latin tongue for sake of speed in 
expression. Guiseppe jumped into the 
felucca, and seizing a boat hook, pushed 
the boat out between the wharves, while 
Antonio labored with the oars heading the 
boat for the open for a free run through 
the Heads and out the Golden Gate. 

‘* May the devil take me for his appren- 
tice if ever | venture to sea again with 
you,’’ rattled out Antonio to his partner. 

The other did not reply, but set to work 
arranging the heavy felucca spar to catch 
the wind. The tide assisting, the boat 
was quickly drifting in the desired direc- 
tion. 

In a business way this partnership had 
been very successful and there was no 
complaint to be made. But there was 
always that one bone of contention, Pau- 
lina, the girl across the way whom both 
loved. How complacently that girl re- 
ceived the attentions of either of the riv- 
als only she or they could tell. She 
was a coquette and no mistake, — had 
not Rappoli died for her? And had not 
Antonio come in as his successor and 
then this Guiseppe loomed up ? — he, the 
least expected of all, a man who had al- 
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GREEKS 


ways been satisfied todo Antonio’s chores 
although a partner, but who now began 
to spruce up, wash his face, and had come 
to pose as Paulina’slover. And the quar- 
rels were bitter between the two men. 

The wind filled the sails and they passed 
quickly out, past the Heads and beyond 
into the expanse of the Pacific in the di- 
rection of the fishing ground near Half 
Moon bay, until the felucca looked like a 
bobbing cork just outside the line of surf, 
soon after entirely to disappear behind a 
headland. 


OUT of the fog and drizzling rain came 
bitter words and loud talk. The day was 
dark and the two men were in no pleas- 
ant mood. The continual quarreling had 
now become a serious matter ; no atten- 
tion was paid to the boat and the roar of 
the breakers on the shore came only as 
an indistinct murmur to the quarreling 
men. From time to time came an angry 
gust of wind that flapped the half raised 
sails and threw the felucca on its side. 
The sky scowled and there was an omi- 
nous metallic rustling of the flag grass on 
the dunes. The men stood glaring at 
each other, ready to spring forward fora 
trial of strength. 

At last the culminating outburst of rage 
came, and they rushed at one another 
with all the energy of wild beasts. They 
struggled back and forth on the slippery 
deck, Antonio finally reaching for a sharp 
knife. 

But it was not used. The boat had 
drifted toward shore and was now lifted 
high on a breaker and came down with a 
bang, one end suddenly arrested by lodg- 
ing onarock. One of the heavy slide 
covers to the deck had loosened and the 
force of the fall threw it into the air, a 
sharp corner striking Antonio in the tem- 

le. 
, Guiseppe was in the water, trying to 
save himself by hanging on the slippery 
rock. There was a gleam of fiendish joy 
in his eyes as he noted the deathly pallor 
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“ Reaching for a sharp knife.” 
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spreading over Antonio’s face. He laughed 
aloud when Antonio fell backward out of 
the boat and out of sight into the depths 
of the sea. The breaker had now come, 
it raised Guiseppe free of the rock and 
the boat drifted shoreward on the roll of 
the surf. 

With the sudden rise of the water Gui- 
seppe gasped for breath. Something had 
struck him in the face. It was a scapu- 
lary, attached to his neck by a dirty 
string. The saint whose face had origi- 
nally ornamented its surface was obliter- 
ated by the grime of years, but to Gui- 
seppe it shone like an illuminated missal 
and was potent for good ; for when the 
water slapped it up on Guiseppe’s fore- 
head, it stuck there a moment and that 
was why he gasped, ‘‘I must save him 
or | am damned! ”’ 

With that he began two or three wild 
attempts at diving that left him well nigh 
exhausted. After a great effort he caught 
at a floating rag and reached a rock that 
seemed higher than the rest. The waves 
did not wash over it and it was flatter 
than the others at the top. 

With the limited knowledge at his com- 
mand he tried to resuscitate Antonio. He 
raised his arms, pounded his chest, and 
rubbed him. Withevery recurrent wave 
he was drenched. His senses were very 
acute in all directions but one, — he could 
not realize that his companion was dead. 


TWILIGHT. 
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The waves would thump the body down 
on the rock, but Guiseppe still maintained 
an iron grip of Antonio’s neck cloth. In 
a dreamy sort of way he counted that 
each ninth wave was the strongest and 
highest. It seemed to him as if he could 
individualize each little rivulet of salt wa- 
ter as it ran down his hairy chest, first 
cold and then hot as molten lead. 

Never had the night felt so cold to him, 
never had he looked upon the winking 
red light above Fort Point with such ter- 
ror. It was to him like the blinking eye 
of some demon. The red eye that flared 
out to sea from time to time struck right 
into his heart and burned there; the only 
warm place in his body. 

He crouched lower and lower and shook 
with the cold. Only once did he take his 
eye off the beacon that showed him the 
lurid depths of hell within himself, and 
that was when he heard the felucca smash 
into the rocks on the shore. Then he 
smiled. The white wraith-like mist-rags 
were torn again and again, and they piled 
into space like rolling wash and the red 
eye blinked. With his hands raised in 
prayer, his gaze still fixed in the direction 
of the demon’s eye, Guiseppe was caught 
by the rising tide, and with the shape 
that was with him was taken gently into 
its arms. And the beacon light on the 
fort seemed to wink in quicker cadence 
as they sank in the salt foam. 

Pierre N. Boeringer. 


TWILIGHT 


HOw still the world is. 


All the after-glow 


Is fading from the sunset ; and the slow 
Night-shadow creeps across the silent sky. 
My spirits are at twilight-ebb — most low. 


The day is dying, — solemn mystery 
Enacted through the ages, and to be 
Enacted through the ages till old Time 
Totters at last into eternity. 


The day is dead. 


Night-creatures are astir ; 


Night-voices break the silence ; and the whirr 
Of some winged thing of darkness passing near 
Dissolves my gloomy-spell, — ah, strange comforter ! 





William H. Anderson. 
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LABORATORY 


DRIVING AND FISHING IN YELLOW- 
STONE PARK 


#HE bags and overcoats 
were piled on the seats ; 
the rods and fish-basket 
stowed away; a gruff 
‘* All aboard,’’ a few 
i puffs of the engine, and 
= the train pulled out of 
i the mole, — off for the 
Yellowstone National 
3 Park! 

~ Next morning, we 
looked out upon the beautiful pools and 
rapids of the Upper Sacramento. By 
noon, we had passed the Crags, Mossbrae 
falls, and were up among the Selkirks. 
During the afternoon, we ran through 
the Valley of the Rogue river, looking out 
upon its vast wheat and hop fields. The 
cool of the evening found us following 
Cow creek, and by bed-time we had 
passed the famous Cow Creek slide. 

Portland was reached just after break- 
fast the following morning. Here we 
were to spend the better part of a day, 
and of course, did Portland Heights, 
where we found the city laid out as a 
map at our feet, the river seeming tocut 
it in two and yet holding it together and 
connecting it with the great world of com- 
merce. 

Two nights and a day of travel over 
the Northern Pacific took us across Wash- 
ington and Idaho into Montana ; along the 
border of Lake Pend d’ Oreille with its lily 
pads and broods of young duck; up 
Clarke’s fork with its deep gorges and 
rugged cliffs, until upon the morning of 
the second day, we found ourselves at 
Livingston for breakfast. Here we were 
to take the branch line to the edge of the 
Park, and by noon were to be at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs. After breakfast a few 
hours of travel took us to Cinnabar, where 
we transferred to the stages of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park Transportation 
Company. The word ‘‘stages’’ may to 
some bring back memories of the days 
when the Pullman was of the future. For 
many, the stage-coach is associated with 
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long, hard, tiresome, dusty rides ; asso- 
ciated with rides in the heat of the day 
and the cold of the night ; associated with 
discomfort and displeasure. The stages 
one finds in the Yellowstone have none of 
the above disagreeable elements. They 
are all that skill and money can produce, 
and are drawn over government roads by 
some of the best horses Montana can raise, 
and that State is famous for its horses. 

A drive of about five miles took us into 
the Park, and five miles more up the Gar- 
diner river brought us to Mammoth Hot 
Springs hotel. Lunch eaten, we sallied 
forth to the hot spring formation. This 
was the first view we had of a real, live 
Yellowstone hot spring. The general 
effect was beautiful. The formation is an 
immense mound of a grayish white, por- 
ous material called silica. This has all 
been deposited by the hot waters of the 
springs, which bubble over continuously. 
The silica is held in solution by the hot 
waters, but upon cooling, is deposited. 
The great beauty of the formation is its 
coloring. That portion of the great mass 
which is kept moist by the water is col- 
ored in a way that is indescribable. The 
tints shade from the dull gray where 
there is the least water up to the bright 
red and orange where there is a steady 
flow. Of course, the steady flow of wa- 
ter is at the top, thus causing the bright- 
est colors to be on the top and the more 
solid, somber ones at the base. We had 
really commenced to see Yellowstone. 

The next morning found us seated ina 
surrey behind two well-kept blacks. Our 
traps, including rods and basket, were 
packed in, and we started forth into the 
land of wonders. The morning drive of 
about twenty miles took us through the 
famous Golden Gate and past Rustic 
falls, which are just beyond, across the 
Gardiner river, and up Willow creek, 
which is said to be the home of the East- 
ern speckled beauties, along the base of 
the towering Obsidian cliffs, by the bor- 
ders of Beaver lake, and by noon, we 
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YELLOWSTONE LAKE AND PAINT-POTS. 











YELLOWSTONE LAKE AND PAINT POTS. 


had reached Norris geyser basin, where 
we were to lunch. Norris basin is the 
home of the famous ‘‘ Larry.’’ None of 
the wonderful sights is any more talked 
of or any better known than this ‘* Irish 
Larry.’’ He has a cheery welcome and 
a friendly josh for each and every trav- 
eler, be the traveler fat or thin, ugly or 
beautiful, poor or wealthy. 

Lunch finished, the guide took us in 
hand ‘‘ to turn on a ‘ Gieser’ for us’’ as 
Larry said, and we went forth to view 
our first of Nature’s fountains. 

It is a curious fact that in sight-seeing 
in the Yellowstone, one is shown first the 
things that are least wonderful, and the 
more wonderful later. This is noticeable 
in viewing geysers. The first that one 
sees are the smallest and least preten- 
tious. Little by little they increase in 
size and beauty, until the last day with 
the geysers one sees the great Giant and 
Giantess. The first geysers we were 
shown were the Three Sisters. They 
were all three of the same size, but differ- 
ent in color, one being green, the other 
blue, and the third reddish. By their 
side was the Minute Man, which, as might 
be inferred from the name, plays every 
minute. Further on, we saw the blue 
depths of the Congress spring, which is 
supposed at one time to have been an ac- 
tive geyser, but is now simply a great, 
bubbling basin about fifteen feet in diam- 
eter. The Growler, with its low, rumb- 
ling sounds, and the Slum Kettle, with 
its muddy, repulsive-looking liquid, were 
next brought to our view. The crater of 
the Monarch was seen in the distance ; 
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but time is money, so we were satisfied 
with having seen it in the distance, and 
returned to our surrey, to be driven down 
the Gibbon river, past its beautiful falls 
and over the divide on to the Firehole 
river and up along its banks to the Foun- 
tain hotel, where we were to spend our 
second night in the Park. 

After dinner, we were rushed into a 
*bus and driven about three miles to the 
crater of the Great Fountain geyser, 
which was expected to play at about 
eight o’clock. We waited until after ten, 
and then drove back to the hotel, a some- 
what disgusted crowd. Geysers do not 
always play just when one wants them 
to. Of the Great Fountain, | shall have 
more to say later on. 

Our third day in the Park we shall call 
‘* Geyser day.’’ The morning found us 
in our surrey by eight o’clock. We had 
the rods and baskets under our seat. | 
wonder why we kept carrying these fish- 
ing things, especially when we were go- 
ing to see geysers. Perhaps we carried 
them for luck. 

The first geyser we came to was the 
Excelsior, or what is sometimes called 
Hell’s Half Acre, and a very appropriate 
name for it we thought as we looked 
down into its deep chasm with boiling 
greenish-blue water at the bottom, giv- 
ing off vast clouds of steam that came up 
and surrounded us. We could hear the 
subterranean explosions, which seemed 
to us like distant cannonading, after every 
one of which there would be an upheaval 
of the water and a fresh cloud of steam. 

From the Excelsior, we drove past the 
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RIVERSIDE GEYSER. 


Gem pool, with its clear water and its 
green depths. Our next stop was made 
beside the Morning Glory. As we looked 
down into its trumpet-shaped crater, we 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How beautiful! How perfect! 
How well Nature has copied one of her 
own creations!’’ You have, of course, 
seen, or perhaps picked, a morning glory 
with the dew of the dawn still upon it, 
and have looked into its center and ad- 
mired the yellowish-pink tints which 
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THE MUD VOLCANO. 





shade into white. You have perhaps ad- 
mired its symmetrical form and grace. 
Imagine before you, if you can, a pool of 
water, say about two feet in diameter, 
and formed after the shape of the morn- 
ing glory you have seen in the fields. 
Imagine those selfsame colors, a little 
intensified, transferred to this pool, or 
rather, perhaps, imagine Nature dipping 
her brush into the delicate tints of an 
autumn sunset and painting them upon 
the sides of this pool. Then imagine the 
whole filled with a crystal liquid — we 
will not call it water, for it is far too clear 
— that gives one the impression of being 
solidified air, and you have before you 
the Morning Glory of the Yellowstone. 

We next drove to the Grotto, and were 
fortunate in finding it in eruption, and a 
most interesting sight it was, shooting 
steam and water out from its grotto- 
shaped crater with a rush and a roar. 
From the Grotto, it was only a short dis- 
tance to the Castle, with its white, tow- 
ering walls giving out puffs of vapor at 
short intervals. By the side of the Cas- 
tle was the Giant, and across the river 
could be seen its mate, the Giantess, and 
also the Beehive. 

The end of our morning drive found us 
at the lunch station at Upper geyser 
basin. 

Everyone who has ever been within 
the borders of the Yellowstone has heard 
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LIBERTY CAP, MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS. 


of, and probably seen, Old Faithful. Even 
those who have only been to the Park 
through the eyes of their friends or the 
pages of books count Old Faithful among 
their friends ; and well they may, for he 
is a friend indeed of every tourist to Won- 
derland. ‘‘Men may come and men may 
go, but Old Faithful goes on for ever.’’ 
With the regularity of a clock, he pours 
out his soul toward heaven every sixty 
minutes and then sinks back to regain 
new strength. 

From the porch of the lunch station, we 
could see Old Faithful steaming and puf- 
fing. We were told that there 
would be an eruption in about 
two minutes. A few minutes 
walk brought us to the side of 
the crater where we were to 
watch the eruption. As we 
stood there watching the puffs 
of steam pouring out of the 
crater, every nerve was set 
and every eye watched for 
the changes that were to 
occur. Each puff of steam 
seemed to be larger than the 
former, until all of a sudden 
there appeared to be no action. 

That was the lull before the 
storm. Next, sounds like dis- 
tantsubterranean cannonading 
‘eached our ears, and large 
bubbles rose and broke on the 


surface of the water in the crater. Then 
came a very noticeable rise and bulging 
of the surface of the water until it over- 
flowed the edge of the crater. Immedi- 
ately thereafter, the whole of the water 
in the tube shot into the air to the height 
of one hundred and fifty feet, the column 
being about six feet in diameter, forming 
a fountain of dazzling splendor. The 
eruption of water was immediately fol- 
lowed by the escape of steam with a roar- 
ing noise. This great natural fountain 
continued to play for nearly fifteen min- 
utes ; the sunlight falling upon the spray, 
forming beautiful rainbows. It was a 
sight worth traveling a long way to see, 
—a sight, which once seen will never 
be forgotten. 

From Old Faithful we returned to the 
porch of the lunch counter. As we sat 
there and looked for miles in all direc- 
tions, and saw wherever we looked steam- 
ing caldrons sending off dense vapors, 
jets of steam and boiling water shooting 
into the air every here and there, the col- 
oring of a formation bright and glaring, 
and heard the rush and roar of escaping 
steam, it seemed as if we were looking 
upon a panorama of the Inferno. We 
were watching the forces of Nature put- 
ting on the finishing touches of a conti- 
nent. Nature was before our eyes forg- 
ing the last link in the chain, which was 
to bind the continent together. Wewere 
there upon the continental divide, and 
Nature was welding both halves into one 
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GIANT GEYSER. 


Perhaps you, who have watched us trav- 
eling from San Francisco to the Park, and 
have seen us get into our surrey every 
day with that ugly-looking fish-basket 
and those long rods under the seats, and 


have noticed that travel-worn leather 
bag, have wondered why we carried 
them, and perhaps may have been 
thoughtless enough to say it was only for 
effect. So far, it had only been for effect ; 
but the effect upon us was to make us 
uneasy to set up those rods, to get out 
the fly-books and reels, and to drop a 
speckled beauty or two through that 
queer-looking little hole in the top of the 
basket. 


LABORATORY. 


One of the main reasons why we had 
taken the trip to the Yellowstone was to 
have some of its fishing — to havea try 
at that wonderful fishing we had read so 
muchof. Inthe guide-books and folders, 
we had read sentences like the follow- 
ing, — 

Referring to the unequaled trout-fishing now 
found in the Yellowstone Park, one who has re- 
cently experienced the pleasure of it and who is 
an authority, and ‘‘ knows whereof he affirms,” 


says that nothing like it exists elsewhere in the 
world. 


We had our private opinions of the fel- 
low who ‘‘affirmed,’’ and to say the 
least, considered him a very fine fisher- 
man and a good writer. When we reached 
the Park, every one told us we could 
catch fish anywhere and everywhere, 
but still those rods remained under the 
seat, and as the days passed by, we 
wished we could tell some of those peo- 
ple what we thought of them. When 
we looked into the hot springs, we saw 
no signs of fish, and in the geysers the 
finny tribe was missing. Still we went 
bravely on, now and then casting a long- 
ing glance at the rods, and hoping, at 
least, that we might some day find some 
place where we could take them out of 
their cases and look at them, if nothing 
more. 

As we turned our backs upon Old 
Faithful and his companions that after- 
noon, and drove down the Firehole river 
toward the Fountain house, the shadows 
were just commencing to lengthen. 
Through the pines, I could catch here and 
there tantalizing glimpses of the river as 
it ran along between its meadowy banks. 
Now and then, it formed rapids which 
ran into beautiful pools and then out again 
into long, open riffles. Here, there would 
be a log extending out into the water, at 
the end of which I could see a tempting 
eddy from which | was almost sure | 
could coax a ‘‘big one.’’ Next, there 
would be a long bend with a riffle above 
and below it. In those riffles, | could 


_imagine I saw several ‘‘ beauties ”’ wait- 


ing for a fly to drop upon the water that 
they might jump at it. 

Well, I stood all this just as long as | 
could. I was going to get out my rodand 
make a try, even if | failed. My com- 
panion was a little, in fact, very sleepy, 
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YELLOWSTONE FALLS. 


and did not care whether there were fish 
or no fish; what he had his mind on was 
that long, quiet nap he was to have when 
he reached the hotel. By promising him 
that | would only make a few casts, and 
that he could sleep in the surrey while | 
tried my luck, he consented to wait just 
a minute or two. I pulled on some over- 
alls, a fishing-coat, a pair of ‘‘ gums’”’ ; 
set up my pet rod; tried the reel to see 
if it still knew its song; ran the line 
through the guides; tied on a leader ; 
picked a brown hackle, a royal coach- 
man, and a black gnat, out of my book ; 
and sallied down to the river. Before 
me was a beautiful pool, one of those 
long, deep ones with just enough current 


running through it to make the flies work 


well. On both sides of the river there 
was a flat, grassy strip about twenty 
yards wide, and back of this came the 
pines. I crept up as close to the pool as 
I dared, took the rod in my right hand, 
and made along, pretty cast out past the 
middle of the pool. The flies had no 
sooner straightened out than there was a 
break in the water and a streak of gold 
and black passed over the end hackle and 
into the water. He had missed it; but 
he was a beauty. | felt like letting out 


an Indian whoop—there was a fish in 
the river anyway, | had seen him. The 
next thing todo wastocatchhim. Iwas 
all of a tremble, for if ever | wanted afish 
in my life, | wanted that one, if for noth- 
ing more than to give me some cause for 
yelling to my sleepy companion to bring 
down the landing-net. Once more! drew 
back and made a long cast, but the flies 
struck a little too far up stream and had 
to travel with the current a little distance. 
No sooner were they over the spot where 
1 had had the first rise than, zip, some- 
thing struck the end fly and started up 
stream, making the line hum through the 
water and the reel spin. 1Idid not think, 
as some people tell, that I had a whale or 
an elephant, I knew what it was — it was 
a good bigtrout. There is only one thing 
that acts the way this something on the 
end of my line did, and that is a gamy 
trout. He ran up stream until the cur- 


rent and strain of the rod was too much, 
and then he left the water. 
agine the way he left the water. 
know the way a big trout acts. 


You can im- 

You 
Well, 
he acted as they all do. When he was 
back in the water, hestarted down stream, 
and when he reached the end of the pool, 
he broke again and then came toward me 
and then away from me. By this time, 
the first rush was over and | let outa 
long, deep yell for my sleepy friend. As 
soon as he heard that yell, he knew just 
what was up, and he came down that hill 
with the landing-net in his hand just as 
fast as a man who was not a bit sleepy. 
His first words were :— 

‘*What have you got? 
he ?”’ 

After a little sulking, a few dashes, and 
a break or two, came the fight around the 
landing-net, and at last I had him kicking 
in the grass on the bank. He was a 


How big is 
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UPPER PULPIT TERRACE. 


beauty! A Loch Leven that measured 
nearly twenty inches and weighed over 
two pounds anda half. As he lay there 
in the grass, his yellow stripe and red 
spots upon the black made a very pretty 
picture. He was a beauty, and he was 
ours. 

Thoughts of a nap left the mind of my 
companion, and fishing was declared the 
order of the day. He soon had his 
‘‘Leonard’’ set up, and before many 
minutes had a mate to mine bending it 


almost double. | never saw any one wake 


up so quickly in my life. He never had 
a thought of sleep the rest of the after- 
noon. The fact was, he did not have 
time for such thoughts, the fish kept him 
too busy. 

From the time I hooked my first fish up 
to a little while before dark, we had the 
finest fishing | ever heard of. When | 
say it was the finest fishing I ever heard 





STAGE AT LIBERTY CAP. 


of, | mean it, and I have heard some very 
tall fish stories. We fished almost side 
by side all afternoon, and one was work- 
ing with a fish all the time, and part of 
the time both of us had our hands full. 


We lost the biggest one we had hooked, 
of course; one always does. When we 
left the stream, we had twenty-two fish 
that would average over two pounds 
apiece. Some were Rainbows; some 
were Loch Levens; some were Cut- 
throats, and they were all beauties, every 
one of them a work of art. I never hope 
to catch such a gamy, beautiful mess of 
trout again. Such fishing one only has 
once in a lifetime. s 

The next morning, we were up before 
daylightand at them again, and still they 
came. The better part of the day, we 
were shipping the pools and riffles of the 
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Firehole. There would be a lull now 
and then, when we struck a stretch of 
still, open water, but most of the time we 
were working hard with them and bring- 
ing to net many a beauty. That after- 
noon when we drove up to the hotel, we 
were two tired, happy fishermen. We 
had had fishing that, even in our wildest 
hopes, we had never fancied. Those 
two days will always be bright spots 
in my memory. When i look back now 
upon the broad river with its beautiful 
pools and long, open riffles, upon the 
pines and the grassy banks, and see 
those big fellows jumping at my flies and 
making the line hum through the water 
and the reel sing, it seems like a beauti- 
ful dream tome. I almost believe I have 
been to the happy hunting grounds. 
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IN NATURE’S 


As I have said before, immediately 
after — > first night we were at 
the Fountain/hotel, we were rushed into 
a ’bus and/driven to the crater of the 
Great Fountain geyser. On our way, 
we passed the wonderful Paint Pots, 
which are immense bubbling springs or 
caldrons about thirty feet in diameter, of 
a liquid that looks very much like white 
lead in one and pink lead in the other. 
The tints upon the sides of the caldrons 
are truly beautiful, and the puffs of steam 
that are given off add to the whole an 
ethereal, mystical appearance that is 
peculiar to the formations of the Yellow- 
stone. 

Soon we arrived at the famous Great 
Fountain, which is one of the largest 
geysers in the Park. Its crater is about 
twenty feet in diameter, and one can see 
down into its clear, blue water at least 
fifteen feet, and watch the bubbles as- 
cend and break upon the surface. Sur- 
rounding the main crater is a secondary, 
flat basin, and it is in the formation of 
this border that one sees the most beau- 
tiful tints that Nature can produce. The 
shapes and forms are of the most fantas- 
tic and artistic. The coloring is of the 
lighter and more delicate hues, being 
upon the pink and amber shades. The 
forms, colored as they are with the beau- 
tiful tints and seen through the clear, 
still water, which gives one the impres- 
sion of looking through a pure crystal, 
make one think of fairyland, they are 
so beautiful and artistically ideal. 

After viewing these more gentle ele- 
ments, we became impatient for the 
grand. We had come toseean eruption, 
— had almost been promised it at seven 
o’clock,— and here it was nearly eight. 
We watched the indicators, but they 
gave no sign of sounding the alarm. We 
watched the bubbling water of the crater 
rise and fall, hoping that each rise would 
be the last grand spurt, and that each 
fall was the lull before the storm. We 
asked questions of the guide; talked 
among ourselves; carried wood, and 
built a fire. Time passed, the night 
grew colder, and still there was no erup- 
tion. About ten-thirty, it was the gen- 
eral opinion of the party that we had 
better give the moon and stars our prox- 
ies and let them watch the never-ceasing 
bubbling of the Fountain, and we re- 
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turned to the hotel, a cold, tired, and dis- 
gusted lot. 

The next day, as we were returning 
from our visit to the Upper Basin, we 
saw a vast column of steam ascend to- 
ward heaven from the vicinity of the 
Fountain, which was a sign that there 
had been an eruption, and we had just 
missed it. 

The third evening that we were at the 
Fountain hotel, we were again told that 
there was to be an eruption of the Great 
Fountain. We thought perhaps there 
might be luck in odd numbers, having 
missed two eruptions. We piled into the 
’bus to make a try for the third. Again 
we viewed the beauties of the border ; 
again we watched the fluctuation of the 
water of the crater, and again we be- 
came impatient. The hours passed 
slowly because we expected every min- 
ute to be the last. Nine o’clock came 
and noeruption. Ten o’clock came and 
no eruption. The moon rose and cast 
its mellow light upon the water of the 
crater and the outer basin. The stars 
blinked and twinkled and watched over 
us and the geyser. It was a beautiful 
sight, with the great geyser before us 
slowly and deliberately preparing for a 
mighty effort, the pines back of us sigh- 
ing and whispering to one another, and 
that little knot of impatient watchers 
moving to and fro in the firelight. The 
question was raised, ‘‘Shall we go or 
shall we stay ?’’ and it was decided we 
should stay with it until the ‘‘bitter end.’’ 
There was more wood piled upon the 
fire, and we settled down to wait in earn- 
est. We had gotten to that ‘‘ don’t 
care’’ state, when those who were stand- 
ing at the edge of the crater rushed back 
with a cry of, ‘‘ Here she comes!’’ 

Slowly and deliberately the water in 
the crater overflowed into and filled the 
outer basin. This was an unfailing in- 
dication that an eruption was coming. 
More wood was piled upon the fire, and 
the flames leaped with joy and reflected 
themselves in the moving water. The 
moderate bubbling increased to violent 
convulsions. There was a low, sullen 
rumbling ; a bulging of that great mass 
of water, and with a rush and a roar, the 
whole mass shot into the air one hundred 
and fifty feet. It was a sight worth the 
many hours of waiting to see that great 
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volume of water, twenty feet in diameter 
and one hundred and fifty feet high, rise 
and then fall and rise again and continue 
to play. As it rose toward the spangled 
blue and the reflected glow of the fire 
feli upon the water and steam, it seemed 
like a most beautiful and grand electric 
fountain; then the steam would drift to 
one side and the moonlight would play 
uponit. It was a grand and overpower- 
ing sight! 

The geyser continued to play for nearly 
an hour, but the first twenty minutes it 
was at its best and showed its greatest 
power, making grand spurts which would 
be followed by the little iull that came 
before a renewal of vigor. Then, little 
by little, the spurts became more feeble; 
the water subsided, the fire smoldered 
and went out, and the eruption of the 
Great Fountain was over. 


The following morning, we were up 
bright and early and rolling along on our 
way toward Yellowstone lake. We had 
a last glimpse at Old Faithful and his 
companions, passed Kipler’s cascade, 
crossed the continental divide, and by 
noon were at the Thumb lunch station 
on the border of the lake. In the after- 
noon we boarded the little steamer which 
makes the run to the Lake hotel. A 
most enjoyable trip it was after the long 
ride of the morning in the hot sun. 

Yellowstone lake isa beautiful sheet of 
water with its wooded islands and num- 
erous inlets. It is the largest expanse of 
water at such an altitude in the world. 
It is 7,741 feet above sea level. It re- 
minds one a little of Lake Tahoe, but one 
misses the beautiful clear blue of the 
water of that lake. On our trip, we 
landed at one of the islands and saw 
some elk and mountain sheep, both most 
interesting. We reached the Lake hotel 
at a little after four, and we were soon in 
a boat with our fishing clothes on, bound 
for the outlet, where we caught more fish 
than we wanted. The outlet reached, we 
anchored our boat in the current,and com- 
menced catching fish on our flies as fast as 
we could haul them out. We caughttwo 
and three at a time, and they all weighed 
about a pound. In an hour and a half 
we caught twenty-nine fish that weighed 
a little over thirty pounds. There were so 
many fish that there was no great pleas- 
ure in catching them; it was all too easy, 





and we still look back upon the fishing 
in the Firehole as the best fishing we ever 
had. 

The next morning we were in our sur- 
rey by nine and driving down the Yel- 
lowstone river toward the Grand cajion. 
At last we were approaching the famous, 
great, and only Grand cajfion. 

We had been following the broad river 
all morning. Slowly and steadily it had 
run through an open, level country be- 
tween green, grassy banks. Ithad been 
wasting none of its energy, but at every 
turn gaining force for the grand effort 
which it was to make in a few miles. 

As we drove along, suddenly the gen- 
eral appearance of the banks of the 
stream changed. They were no longer 
flat, grassy banks; rugged, rocky cliffs 
had taken their place. The water of the 
river commenced to surge and foam. 
One heard a low, sullen roar; saw the 
rushing mass of foam and water ahead, 
and then it was lost to sight, —it had 
taken the Upper falls of the Yellowstone. 

We left our surrey and walked to the 
brink of the falls. There before us was 
that great mass of water tumbling at 
one leap over one hundred feet. It was 
an impressive sight. The trees around 
and above, the black rocks, the cajion 
beyond, through which the eye sweeps, 
make an artistic frame for that tum- 
bling, surging, foaming cataract as it 
falls in majestic folds and then rebounds to 
almost half its original height. The mist 
clouds float away and are struck by the 
sunlight, and show the most beautiful 
colors of the rainbow. With it all comes 
that sullen, thundering roar. 

Between the Upper and Lower falls 
there is a stretch of cafion and river 
about a mile and a half long. Here the 
water goes dancing along, singing its 
song of happiness as it goes. It is proud 
of its first great effort and becomes am- 
bitious for more power and more glory. 
As it approaches the last great leap, its 
song changes to a steady, defiant roar. 
Just at the brink, parts of the great 
whole seem to become timid and un- 
willing to go further. They wriggle and 
writhe and would turn back, but the de- 
termination of the great whole carries 
them on, and with a grand cry of exul- 
tation and a thundering roar, the great 
mass leaps over the brink into the sur- 
ging, whirling basin below ; a grand leap 
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of over three hundred feet. Then the 
spray rises and seems to be carrying up- 
ward the souls of the unwilling ones, 
while the great body runs joyfully on 
through that Grand cafion. It has done 
its work in life,— has made its one great 
effort, and goes on its way, rejoicing and 
dancing. 

As one stands there at the brink of the 
falls and watches all this go on, and 
hears that never-ceasing roar, he is over- 
powered. It is grand. One feels so 
feeble, so insignificant, beside that great 
power. One looks over the brink upon 
the falling water and into the whirling 
basin and is at first fascinated, but then 
draws back overpowered and appalled ; 
it is too mighty, too wonderful. 

Inspiration point is at the edge of the 
Grand cafion. If you have been there, 
you know what the view is; you have 
a colored picture of it in your mind. If 
you have not been there, reading this 
will give you no idea of it. To know 
and to appreciate one must stand there 
for himself ; must breathe the air ; must 
feel the coloring and the distances, and 
get the effect of the whole. 

We had heard of the Grand cafion of the 
Yellowstone ever since, and before, we 
started toward it. We had seen pictures 
of it; had read of it and been told of it ; 
but in seeing it, we fully realized how 
little prepared we had been for the real- 
ization of its grandeur. As we stood 
there at Inspiration point, we held our 
breath and were silent. Before us was 
the sight we had traveled hundreds of 
miles to see. At our feet was the Grand 
cafion of the Yellowstone. Its wonder- 
ful coloring was there in reality, and of 
it, what shall | say ? Some call it the 
coloring of the tints of the morning; 
others give it those of the sunset. To 
me, the walls and cliffs seemed to be 
colored with all shades of red, maroon, 
yellow, and orange, beautifully combined. 

There was before us a picture that the 
artist had tried to paint, but has failed ; 
one that the poet has tried to describe, 
but has found words insufficient. Those 
cliffs and colored spires,—those crumbling 
slides and crevasses with the green river 
at the bottom with its white foam cannot 
be pictured by tongue, pen, or brush; to 
know, one must go forth and see for him- 
self. It is magnificently grand. Who 
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could say more? Who would be foolish 
enough to attempt it? More would be 
mockery, for it is beyond expression. It 
overpowers man and is beyond him. 


Our last day’s drive in the Park found 
us at Larry’s by noon and he was still 
talking of ‘‘ turning on a ‘Gieser’ for the 
lady.’’ The drive in the afternoon took 
us over the same road we traveled the 
morning we left Mammoth hot springs. 
Again we passed Beaver lake and the 
Obsidian cliffs, and once again drove 
through the famous Golden Gate and 
were againat Mammoth Hot Springshotel. 

We had completed the tour of the Park; 
had seen many strange, interesting, 
beautiful, and grand sights. We had 
seen the power of Nature displayed upon 
all sides and in many forms. It had been 
a trip where Nature was the chief theme. 
Nature had made and provided; man 
went tosee andenjoyed. The skies had 
been blue, the sun bright, the grass 
green, and the sights beyond our expec- 
tations. We had enjoyed it immensely; 
but it was all over, we could not take it 
with us except in our memories. We 
must leave the great geysers, the beau- 
tiful rivers with their splendid fish, the 
lakes and that Grand cafion behind us. 
As we drove that evening down the Gar- 
diner, these thoughts filled our minds. 
We were leaving it all, perhaps forever. 

As these thoughts passed through our 
minds, the clouds which had been gather- 
ing all afternoon suddenly blackened at 
the sinking of the sun. The wind be- 
came colder and increased in violence. 
A storm was gathering. Then came the 
sound of distant thunder. Nature was 
to give us a final exhibition of her powers. 
Gradually the sound of the thunder in- 
creased, until, crash! came a bolt that 
seemed to crack the clouds above our 
heads. The lightning flashed and seemed 
to play with the peaks that stood upon 
that bleak, open country. Crash! came 
another peal and the storm was upon us. 
Back of us, it was as dark and black as an 
Egyptian night, and just as we pulled up 
at the station and were in our sleepers, 
the rain came down in torrents. The 
end was a fit closing for a grand trip. 
We were leaving Yellowstone and its won- 
ders behind, and the powers of Nature 
were thundering a grand goodby ! 
Frank B. King. 
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FORREST, 
McCULLOUGH,— AND MYSELF 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GREAT 
DAYS OF THE STAGE 


HE ‘*genial John’’ was fresh from 
supporting great Forrest, when he 
was called upon to perform the same 
service for her majesty — myself. He 
told me afterwards, that it seemed so 
funny to obey the commands of such a 
little body ; for you must know that a 
‘** star ’’ is absolute monarch of the stage 
while the engagement lasts. 

McCullough was a great favorite with 
both men and women. He was very com- 
panionable and generous-hearted. Con- 
gratulating me after my _ sixth call 
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before the curtain, on the night of my 
first appearance in San Francisco, he 
said, — 

‘*] am so glad you are an American, 
for everything good seems to come from 
England or Ireland.”’ 

He was Irish himself, you must re- 
member. Although the papers had it 
that | was born in three different States, 
he should know the truth, so | whispered: 

‘Sh! Bend down your head —1I was 
born in England.’’ 

*“Oh! I’m so sorry,’’ he replied, and 
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| was sorry too, only for his disappoint- 
ment though. 

Well, we played ‘‘Fanchon,’’ and 
‘« Barefoot,’’ and ‘* Telula,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Little Devil,’’ and everything went swim- 
mingly, and even when | vanquished him 
in the sword fight and received three 
cheers and a tiger, with waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, from an immense audience, he 
was not jealous. 

He always knew his lines, and never 
neglected the ‘‘ business ’’ of the scenes, 
— but once. 

One night after he had dined with a 
party of gentlemen at the Cliff House,— 
it was quite a fashionable, rather sporty 
resort at that time,—he came smiling on 
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the stage as ‘‘Landry.’’ I noticed from 
the wings that on his entrance he had 
seized the chair,— which I always used 
to climb on the table with and take Fan- 
chon’s chicken from the high clock,— and 
remained up stage during all the dialogue 
between himself and Father Barbeaud 
(Dave Anderson) and Mother Barbeaud 
(Mrs. Judah). 1| motioned for him to go 
down stage; but the more | motioned, 
the more he clung smilingly to that chair, 
his right position was in the L. corner, Ist 
entrance, and his being up stage would 
completely spoil my scene, but with all 
my gesticulating, | could not make him 
stir. So with my ‘‘Chickee, chickee, 
chick! Come, little chickee! ’’ I scram- 
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bled through the window upon the table 
as best I could, but ‘‘ genial John ”’ re- 
mained up stage, so I had to talk to him 
over my shoulder. When the scene was 
over, | went to my room and had a good 
cry. McCullough acknowledged after- 
wards that he felt the effects of that din- 
ner, and did not dare trust himself from 
the support of that chair. 

‘Everything looked dim to me but 
that chair standing in the middle of the 
stage, and | went for it,’’ he said with a 
laugh, as the effects wore off. The dan- 
cing around the may pole did it. And 
how he danced, and how jolly he was, 
as he dared the village boys and girls to 
fight, backed by poor Billy Barry as 
Didier, — poor Billy Barry who broke 
his heart and died a few years later. Be- 
cause he was getting so old that the mana- 
ger cast him out of his accustomed part, 
the first grave digger in Hamlet, and put 
him in as the second ditto, there was 
nothing left him to live for, so he died 
that night, broken-hearted and alone. 

I had come for a ten nights’ engage- 
ment,— which was grudgingly given me, 
—but made a ‘‘hit—a very palpable hit,’’ 
acknowledged even by the gruff Tom 
Maguire. I shall never forget how he 
told me my two and one-half white satin 
boot ‘‘looked as big as McCullough’s.’’ 
But he became more pleasant and agree- 
able as he grew older, and used to say, 
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when he met me dressed in my best, com- 
ing down Market street :— 

‘*Ah! Little Cricket, you look as nice 
as silk!”’ 

Well, he extended the engagement 
month by month until it reached eight, 
and he wanted me to play still longer, 
but | craved to see my children and home. 

Besides my own repertoire there was 
‘¢ The Orange Girl,’’ ‘‘ The Mariner’s 
Compass,’’ from which a popular drama- 
tist is said to have stolen his plot, ‘‘The 
Long Strike,’’ and a host of other pieces, 
in all of which Mr. McCullough had a 
part. Then in return for playing out of 
his line, | let him perform his repertoire, 
and in my re-engagement that genial gen- 
tleman, scholar, and finished actor, Harry 
Edwards, played with us: firstas Othello, 
John as lago, myself as Desdemona ; then 
as Mercutio to Mr. McCullough’s Romeo, 
and my Juliet. Then we played Ham- 
let, John as the melancholy Dane and 
Edwards as the King or the Ghost, 
myself the Ophelia. Up country some 
one laughed in this same play when 
I came on in the straw wreath, but the pa- 
pers,—in theatrical parlance,—‘‘roasted 
him ’’ for it, for 1 played Ophelia pretty 
nicely. I thought so; so did the papers. 
I always liked tragedy, and played Lady 
Macbeth once, yes, and doubled it, too, 
with the first singing witch. McCul- 
lough was a superb Ingomar, and | felt 
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rather insignificant beside him as Par- 
thenia. 

Matthews and Hutton make a mistake 
in their book, ‘‘ Actors and Actresses,’’ 
when they say that McCullough first 
played Virginius in the California Thea- 
ter,— he performed it with me as Vir- 
ginia in 1867, several years before the 
California Theater was thought of. 

A gambling place adjoined the ‘‘ star ”’ 
dressing room at Maguire’s Washington 
Street theater, and it was uncanny to 
hear the solemn voice of the dealer, as | 
sat there alone, ever repeating the self- 
same words, ‘‘ A—ll up!’’ Then a pause 
of a few seconds, when thousands were 
lost or won, then again, — 

‘*A—Il up!’ And so for hours that sad 
voice repeated these words, like the cry 
of a lost spirit, ‘‘ A—Il up! ’’ which proved 
true to many who staked their last dollar 
on the turn of acard. But while they 
were losing fortunes in the next room | 
was making one for myself and the mana- 
ger. Maguire told McKee-Rankin in my 
presence that we each made forty thou- 
sand dollars, but that was a small esti- 
mate for his receipts, as he took in over 
sixty-seven thousand dollars called ‘*‘ ex- 
penses,’’ besides our shares. 
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Forrest was McCullough’s idol, and he 
wore his hair in the same manner. He 
never used a wig, but had a barber come 
to the theater and dress his hair in what- 
ever style he needed for that evening. 

Mr. McCullough was a robust actor; in 
that, too, he resembled his prototype. 
He used to like to have me watch him 
from the wings, and tell him where he 
could improve his Hamlet. I told him to 
be more subdued in the Ghost scene, and 
to whisper in tones of awe and terror 
when the specter of his father appeared. 
He did so, and became more natural and 
satisfactory, and the papers of the day 
gave me the credit of the change. 

But how queer it must have been to 
his admirers to see the young tragedian 
skipping about in ‘* Fanchon,”’ and polka- 
ing with ‘‘ Barefoot,’’—yet he seemed to 
enjoy it. 

| was asked not long since to hear Mc- 
Cullough’s ravings in a phonograph, and 
to tell if it was really his voice that had 
uttered them. I did so, and emphatically 
say, ‘‘No!’’ There are tricks in the 
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phonographic ravings that never came 
from McCullough’s voice. | played Vir- 
ginia, as | said before, to his Virginius, 
and other characters with him continu- 
ously for eight months, and ought to 
know his voice. Those ‘‘ ravings ’’ were 
spoken into the phonograph as a matter 
of dollars and cents, and are, | firmly be- 
lieve, an ungenerous fraud on a once loved 
actor’s memory. 

McCullough did not carry the actor into 
everyday life, as Forrest did. Forrest 
was always ‘‘ the great tragedian,’’ and 
after his divorce, generally moody and 
silent, but when he spoke it was in deep 
tragic tones, and with shakings of his 
black curly locks that impressed the list- 
ener with unbounded awe. 

No one, | think, ever dared to joke or 
be familiar with the great Forrest. When 
‘* alimony day’’ came around and he had 
to pay a good round sum to his divorced 
wife, it was better to keep away from 
him, for then he allowed his temper and 
‘‘ ugliness ’’ to have full sway. 

Nowhere in American dramatic history 
does an actor stand out with the promi- 
nence of Forrest. His individuality was 
so pronounced that no one who once met 
him could ever obliterate that meeting 
from his memory. Forrest is also a part 
of history, for there are many who re- 
member the ‘‘ Macready riots,’’ incited 
primarily by Forrest hissing Macready in 
Hamlet, for introducing some business he 
did not like,— wavinga handkerchief and 
dancing on in the players’ scene,— which 
Forrest sarcastically dubbed, ‘‘ the Pas 
de Mouchoir.’’ This was in London, and 
the news spread like wild-fire, so that 
after playing a magnificent first engage- 
ment all over England, his second was 
made a failure by Macready’s friends, 
hissing, groaning, and interrupting his 
plays. 

Macready’s second engagement in Am- 
erica was treated likewise in retaliation. 
On May 7th, 1849, he was not allowed 
to go beyond the third act in Macbeth, 
but being encouraged by friends, he es- 
sayed it again onthe roth. But the mob 
assaulted the doors and windows of the 
Astor Place Opera House so outrageously 
that the police were unable to protect the 
building, and when every remonstrance 
failed, the Seventh Regiment was ordered 
to fire into the mob, with the result of 
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thirty dead, according to James Rees, 
but Lawrence Barrett says one hundred 
and thirty-four killed and one hundred 
wounded. 

Macready had a ‘‘ nasty’’ temper, and 
he really bemoaned it all his life, his diary 
containing constant allusions to his pray- 
ers and efforts to control it, but he was 
deeply grieved by the riot and its tragic 
results. 

My father once witnessed a perform- 
ance of his in London; in some play 
where he has to be held up while dying. 
A little man had that duty to perform on 
this particular night, and my father, be- 
ing near, heardthe stage whisper of the 
great Macready, ‘‘D—n’ee, hold me up!”’ 

‘*‘D—n you! hold yourself up,’’ said the 
plucky little man, and dumped the great 
actor down on the stage amid the laugh- 
ter of the audience. 

Some years ago, a friend of mine was 
traveling from Baltimore to Philadelphia, 
and the cars being crowded, he stood in 
the aisle near two seats occupied by a 
lady and gentleman on one, and a gentle- 
man and various pieces of luggage on the 
other. The lady smilingly moved the bag- 
gage and invited my friend to sit down. 
He did so, and naturally conversation fol- 
lowed. The three strangers were very en- 
tertaining, and it did not take my friend 
long to discover that the gentleman and 
lady were the great Forrest and Mrs. E. L. 
Davenport, and the gentleman with the 
luggage was the polished tragedian, and 
nature’s nobleman, E, L. Davenport, — 
peace be to his ashes. Well, these four 
people so enjoyed themselves that their 
pleasure was contagious, and the passen- 
gers near them laughed and enjoyed the 
wit and anecdotes, as if they too, were 
of the party. It was the time of the first 
production of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ as 
a play, and Mrs. Davenport spoke of the 
performance that they had witnessed the 
night before of that drama, played by 
the colored waiters of Barnum’s hotel, 
anditwasfunny. Forrestlaughed, ashe 
saw it again, pictured by Mrs. Daven- 
port’s words, then my friend said,— 

‘* Well, Mr. Forrest, give us your opin- 
ion of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, as a literary 
work.’’ 

Forrest replied, ‘‘1 will never lend a 
helping hand to circulate the works of an 
authoress who has done so much to tra- 
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duce the fair fame of her own country, as 
Harriet Beecher Sto-o-o-ow!’’ with a 
tragic shaking of the head, and a pro- 
longing of the vowels, that was never 
forgotten by the listeners. 

Mr. Davenport, thinking my friend 
might feel hurt, nudged him and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ All right; my boy, all right! ’’ 
and Mrs. Davenport gave him a merry 
twinkle from her eye. 

That night my friend was invited to 
dine with them, and presented with tick- 
ets for the play. After dinner as they 
were walking across the hotel—the ‘‘ La 
Pierre’*—to go to the theater, about 
three hundred yards distant, Mr. Forrest 
said in his best melodramatic style,— 

‘Mr. Davenport, where is the car- 
riage ?”’ 

‘But it is such a short distance, that 
l ee 

‘* When a gentleman is invited to go to 
the theater, a carriage is usually pro- 
vided.”’ 
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But my friend declining the honor, they 
all proceeded on foot, much to Forrest’s 
apparent disgust. 

John McCullough used to tel! a story 
of Forrest that I have seen printed in var- 
ious forms, but John’s version is the best. 

One day at rehearsal an actor in a sub- 
ordinate part, could not declaim a certain 
speech to suit the great tragedian. 

‘*Do it again,’’ said the G. T., 
again it did not suit. 

‘* Again!’’ With the same result. At 
last the G. T. gave the speech himself in 
his best style, then said, — 

‘* There my man, can’t you say it that 
way ?’’ 

«If I could, Mr. Forrest,’’ replied the 
actor, in a little squeaky voice,— remem- 
ber he was a very subordinate, — ‘‘ | 
should n’t be here working for three dol- 
lars a week.” 

‘Is that all you get ?— then say it as 
you d—n please.’’ And the great For- 
rest bothered him no more. 

Alice Kingsbury-Cooley. 


— but 
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A STORY 


OF THE BOOM TIME 


IN SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


VI. 


OT in all the history of 
the boom in Southern 
California was any town- 

My. site put upon the market 

3 with a greater flourish of 

-4 | secant than that which pre- 
ceded the first auction sale of 

-- lots at Hustleton. Flaring ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers, 
descriptive articles, news items, big 
posters upon walls and fences, ‘‘dodgers’’ 
innumerable, all served to keep the pub- 

lic interested in the new attraction. 

For several days before the sale,a wagon 
bearing a large transparency was con- 
spicuous upon the streets of Los Angeles. 
The canvas bore the announcement of 
the sale, with an invitation to everybody 
to enjoy the free ride and the free lunch 
upon the grounds. This transparency 


was illuminated at night, and at all hours 
a trumpeter concealed within it sounded 
his bugle notes with might and main. 
At the hotels and about the streets men 
were talking of the coming sale, and pre- 
dicting a great advance in the prices of 
lots within a short time after the auction. 
Some of these talkers were so much de- 
voted to the subject that one might have 
supposed they had been retained as 
boomers, had they not adroitly shifted 
the scene of their efforts at frequent 
intervals. Had they been watched, they 
could have been seen occasionally to 
enter the office of the Hustleton company, 
to gather fresh inspiration from the Gen- 
eral or Major Hornblower. 

The General had by this time become 
one of the best known figures in the 
city. Rumor credited him with some 
sort of mysterious connection with the 
Gould railroad interests, and there were 
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frequent hints that his town-site enter- 
prise was merely introductory to some- 
thing much more important. The story 
grew that Hustleton would shortly have 
direct rail connection with Santa Monica, 
or some other point on the ocean, as yet 
undetermined. To all inquiries on these 
subjects, the General merely laughed by 
way of answer, declaring that he had 
nothing to say about them, yet contriv- 
ing by his manner to deepen the impres- 
sion that there was more development 
contemplated by his financial associates 
than the prospectus of Hustleton had in- 
dicated. 

A banquet given by the Board of 
Trade, on the evening preceding the 
auction sale, brought the General prom- 
inently before the public. The enter- 
tainment was in honor of some visiting 
dignitaries from. the North, and the Gen- 
eral was one of the guests, present by 
invitation and the purchase of a ticket. 
No one knew just how he came to be 
called upon for a speech, but certain it 
was that his response was one of the 
most happy that could have been made, 
to the toast of Southern California. He 
manifested the ease, the readiness, and 
the tact, united to good humor and viva- 
city, that make the successful after- 
dinner speaker. He deprecated extrav- 
agant praise of ‘‘Our New Italy,’’ yet 
declared that no one could fully describe 
or appreciate its marvelous advantages 
and attractions. He touched upon the 
causes of the wonderful growth of popu- 
lation, taking the ground that the influx 
of people from the East had barely begun. 

‘*If,’’ said the General, ‘‘ we narrow 
our gaze to the people already here, we 
shall fail to understand the greatness of 
our future. We should take into consid- 
eration the fact, that for every person 
now in Southern California there are ten 
outside of it who wish to be here, and 
eventually will be among our inhabitants. 
It would be a very conservative estimate 
that would limit our population to but a 
single million, by the close of the present 
century. I have referred merely to the 
people of the United States, but we must 
not forget to consider the millions of Eu- 
rope who have yet to learn of Southern 
California, and of the charms and re- 
wards of existence in this garden of the 
gods.’’ 
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The General permitted himself to drop 
for a moment into statistics, but simply 
for illustration, and was careful not touse 
too many figures. He had predicted that 
the demand for oranges could never be 
fully supplied, at least with fruit of such 
quality as that which could be produced 
in the foothills of Southern California, all 
the way from Hustleton to Riverside and 
Redlands. 

‘If we estimate,’’ sajd the speaker, 
‘‘that the inhabitants of the earth number 
fifteen hundred millions, we get a mod- 
erate basis for an opinion respecting the 
market for our oranges. The time is fast 
approaching when everybody will eat 
oranges. Steam is annihilating distance; 
railroads are penetrating the heart of Asia 
and of Africa. But to be conservative, 
let us say that only five hundred millions, 
or one third of the human race, will de- 
mand our golden fruits. And suppose that 
each person is allowed only one orange 
aday. That would be 182,500,000,000 
oranges a year. Do you realize how 
many trees it would take to produce such 
a quantity? Let me tell you, if you never 
thought of it, for 1 was myself astonished 
today, when chanced to work out the 
result. It would require 182,500,000 
trees, allowing an annual yield of 1,000 
oranges tothe tree. Atone hundred trees 
to the acre, no less than 1,825,000 acres 
of orange orchards would be requisite to 
satisfy this exceedingly narrow estimate 
of but a single orange a day for five hun- 
dred millions of people. You all know 
that there is not sufficient acreage of 
orange lands to supply such a demand. 
And so, with the unerring certainty of 
mathematics, it is demonstrated that there 
can never be overproduction of oranges 
in Southern California. 

But let us admit that we may find land 
and water enough for a million acres of 
orange orchard in the course of time. 
Think of the revenue that means. There 
are orchards now returning their fortun- 
ate owners no less than a thousand dol- 
lars an acre annualiy. And let us be 
moderate, or more than conservative. 
Let us call five hundred dollars an acre 
the average return. Thatmeansa yearly 
income of five hundred millions of dollars 
for Southern California, from oranges 
alone. When weare brought face to face 
with such figures, can we wonder that 
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Eastern capital is flowing into this favored 
land, and can we doubt that this new 
Eden is destined to be the richest, the 
most densely populated, the most cul- 
tured, the most blessed and happy spot 
beneath the sun ? ’’ 

The General’s intense earnestness of 
manner, his air of profound conviction, 
and apparent effort to keep within the 
most moderate bounds, helped to deepen 
the impression created by his enthusiasm 
and his eloquence. 

‘* 1 noticed,’’ said the Major afterwards, 
‘*that you did not forget to mention Hus- 
tleton.’’ 

‘*Certainly not,’’the General answered 
in his most jovial fashion. ‘* That’s what 
| was there for.” 


The next Saturday proved a perfect 
day. It was just warm enough to tempt 
everybody out of doors. The coming of 


March had added fresh glories of wild- 
flowers to the hillsides, and the prevail- 
ing green of the landscape had yet scarcely 
begun to merge into the brown that sum- 


mer would spread impartially over upland 
and valley. The orchards of peaches, 
apricots, plums, and other deciduous fruits, 
were in full bloom, the fig trees had burst 
into sudden fruitfulness and luxuriance of 
green leaves; the meadow lark warbled 
its sweet notes on every roadside, and the 
song of the linnet filled the groves. 

The sale at Hustleton was to begin at 
ten o’clock. Round-trip tickets, free of 
charge, had been given out from the city 
office of the company to all who chose to 
go by the train leaving at half-past nine. 
The omnibuses and carriages, however, 
were the preferred means of conveyance, 
as they were the most convenient, and 
deposited their passengers directly on the 
spot where the auctioneer displayed his 
maps and diagrams. Before nine o’clock 
the largest and best brass band in Los 
Angeles, drawn by four white horses, 
went through the principal streets of the 
city, playing lively airs. Behind it was 
the transparency announcing the sale, 
and following this were the vehicles for 
passengers, each with its Hustleton flag 
displayed. These turnouts were the best 
to be had. They picked up passengers 
along the streets, and principally at the 
hotels and lodging houses frequented by 
‘* Eastern ’’ people, as all persons from 
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beyond the Sierra Nevada are called in 
Southern California. Many of these 
strangers had no intention of bidding at 
the sale, but were attracted by the in- 
ducements of the free ride and the prom- 
ised lunch, or by sheer curiosity. No 
small proportion of the crowd that gath- 
ered at Hustleton was composed of resi- 
dents of Los Angeles or its vicinity. 

When the Chesleys arrived, in the 
family carriage, with Pat upon the driver’s 
seat, the sale was about to begin. The 
brass band was in full blast, the auction- 
eer was holding a final conference with 
General Hustler and Major Hornblower, 
and the multitude had gathered about the 
maps of the town-site. 

‘‘ Bless my stars !’’ exclaimed Colonel 
Chesley. ‘‘ There must be at least six 
hundred people here.”’ 

He was not far from right. And car- 
riages and ’busses continued to add to the 
crowd, which grew and diminished, by 
turns, during the remainder of the day, 
until the close of the sale. 

As the auctioneer was about to take 
the stand, a shout went up for General 
Hustler. It was seemingly spontaneous, 
and came from a number of men scat- 
tered through the crowd. The General 
came forward instantly, bowing and smil- 
ing. He stepped upon the stand, and 
said :— 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen : | am delighted 
to meet so many of you here, but feel 
sure that you have come to bid, and not 
to hear any speechmaking. | will, how- 
ever, take the opportunity to say that 
you stand upon the site of a second Pasa- 
dena. I dare not tell you all we have in 
Store for this beautiful city that is born 
today, but the printed information in your 
hands will hint to you something of our 
preliminary undertakings. | will only 
say, at this time, that the Hustleton Land 
and Improvement Company means devel- 
opment; that it has come to stay, and 
that nearly all the proceeds of this sale 
will be devoted to permanent improve- 
ments, such as will add materially to the 
value of every lot within the limits of 
Hustleton. Contracts for the hotel and 
the academy or college will be let tomor- 
row, and the construction of the street 
railroad will begin as soon as the rails can 
be procured. 

The General stepped down, amid much 
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hand-clapping. Then the auctioneer, a 
sharp-featured, wiry little man, with a 
big voice, took the stand and announced 
the terms of the sale. These were: one 
third cash ; one-third in six months, and 
the remainder in twelve ; ten per cent to 
be paid upon the spot. It was further 
announced that the title had been per- 
fected, and that a trust company well- 
known in Los Angeles would issue certi- 
ficates of title for the usual fee. 

This, on the part of the auctioneer, 
was merely a concession to custom. As 
a matter of fact, no one of.those who 
meant to bid cared a jot about the title ; 
the intention of all the buyers was to sell 
again at an advanced price, within a short 
time. 

‘* Now,’’ said the auctioneer, when the 
usual preliminaries had been disposed of, 
‘* we shall start the sale with the north- 
west corner lot at Fifth avenue and Fill- 
more street, one of the very finest cor- 
ners in the coming city. The street-car 
line is to run on the avenue, from end to 
end, and this avenue is expected to be 
the principal business thoroughfare. How 
much for the corner ? ”’ 

‘* Two hundred dollars,’’ said a man 
directly in front of the stand, the moment 
the call was made for bids. 

‘* Come, gentlemen,’’ said the auction- 
eer, with an appearance of annoyance. 
‘* No joking, please.’’ 

‘Two hundred and _ twenty-five,’’ 
shouted a man on the outskirts of the 
crowd. 

‘* Two, thirty,’’ called another, away 
over on the left. 

‘* Two, thirty-five,’’ said the first bid- 
der, more quietly. 

‘«It’s a bargain at three hundred,”’ de- 
clared the auctioneer, as he began his 
sing-song of ‘‘ two, thirty-five, give me 
forty; two, thirty-five, make it forty.’ 

The bidding was lively, and the lot 
was quickly run up to three hundred dol- 
lars, at which figure it was sold. 

‘* Joseph Peters is the lucky man,’’ 
bawled the auctioneer to the clerks. And 
Joseph promptly stepped forward with 
his cash deposit of thirty dollars. He was 
one of the men who had been talking up 
Hustleton on the streets of Los Angeles 
for a week previous to the sale, and was 
on the ground with a number of other 
assistants to see that the lots got a “‘ fair 
start,’’ as the auctioneer expressed it. 


Now that a criterion of value had been 
established by the sale of the first lot; 
the bidding became more general, and 
the auctioneer made quick work of it. 
There was plenty of money represented 
in the crowd, which embraced no small 
number of persons more than usually 
well-to-do. Infact, among the Eastern 
people present were afew who could be 
called rich. These were business men 
who had been disposed to pooh-pooh the 
Southern California boom, but who had 
begun to yield to the temptation to buy 
for the sake of making ‘‘ a good turn.’’ 
The speculative fever increased in the as- 
semblage as the sale went on, and by 
noon lots were bringing better prices than 
when the bidding began. A stop was 
made for luncheon, the auctioneer saying 
that the sale would be resumed immedi- 
ately afterwards. 

It was no niggardly repast that awaited 
the multitude. Tables were spread in 
the old Chesley farmhouse, as well as 
under the-trees in the dooryard. There 
were kegs of beer, demijohns of claret, 
heaps of sandwiches, cold joints, bread 
and cheese, pie and cake, tea and coffee, 
with chicken for a favored few. 

‘*Why, it’s a regular picnic!’’ ex- 
claimed one of the New England ladies, 
with astonishment. ‘‘ These Californians 
are the most liberal people | ever saw.”’ 

‘It’s strictly business,’’ said the auc- 
tioneer, in an undertone, to the clerk who 
sat beside him. ‘‘You’ll see if they 
don’t bid better with a little wine or beer 
aboard.”’ 

General Hustler moved about among 
the crowd, keeping an eye on the ser- 
vice and chatting in his genial way with 
prospective buyers. He declared that lots 
had been going at low figures, and that 
the office prices would be much higher. 
It was a mistake, he said, to start the 
business with an auction ; the company 
should first have had a sale in the office ; 
first come, first served. But now that 
the auction had got under way, there 
would be no reserve, as long as bidders 
desired to be accommodated. 

‘* Ah, Colonel Chesley,’’ he remarked 
to that gentleman, ‘‘ what a goose | was 
to let you have all those lots of yours at 
such ridiculously low figures! You see 
how things are going, but just think of 
the prices you will get next year, if you 
put your lots on the market !’’ 
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The Colonel was immensely pleased at 
the prices that had been had at the morn- 
ing sale, but now regretted that he had 
lacked the foresight to take a larger pro- 
portion of lots in payment of his ranch. 

‘*] have half a notion to buy a few good 
corners at the auction this afternoon,”’ 
he said. 

‘© You could n’t make a better use of 
your money,’’ the General remarked. ‘<1 
don’t mind telling you, in the strictest 
confidence, that we have decided to raise 
prices an average of one third over the 
auction rates, when we open the office 
doors tomorrow. But 1 would n’t be ina 
hurry to sell if | were you. Hustleton 
lots are good things to hold, let me assure 

ou.’ 

‘« That ’s exactly my idea,’’ responded 
the Colonel, ‘‘ and | thank you for the in- 
formation.”’ 

Profiting by the confidence reposed in 
him, the Colonel secured a few eligible 
business lots, later in the day, at about 
three hundred dollars each. 

‘*Do you regard this wine as intoxicat- 
ing ?’’ asked an elderly deacon from Bos- 
ton, addressing Major Hornblower, who 
sat opposite him at a lunch table. 

‘Certainly not, sir,’’ wasthe response, 
in the Major’s most impressive tone. 
‘‘ This is simply the pure juice of the 
grape, our California vin ordinaire. It 
would n’t hurt you to drink a gallon of it; 
it has only two or three per cent of alcohol, 
and it would take a chemical test to detect 
that proportion, you know.”’ 

And the Major tossed off a gobletful, 
without so much as a wink. 

‘*] find you are right,’’ said the deacon 
a little later, after he had gradually emp- 
tied hisglass. ‘‘ There is certainly much 
to say in favor of these light wines, which 
cheer but not inebriate, as we remark 
of tea. This claret seems to be very 
strengthening. I never felt better in my 
life than I do at this moment.”’ 

‘It’s the glorious Hustleton air, | 
think,’’ rejoinedthe Major. ‘‘ Everybody 
feels exhilarated out here. Los Angeles 
is a little too low, and Pasadena a little 
too high, but Hustleton is just high enough 
—the happy mean. Try another glass, 
sir. It will do you good.”’ 

The deacon felt so well after lunch that 
it seemed to him his youth was returning, 
and with it the confidence and hope of his 
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younger days. He was an enthusiastic 
bidder when the sale re-opened, and 
gathered in ten lots before sundown. 

The sale was resumed at one o’clock, 
and wenton briskly through the afternoon. 
It was five o’clock before the bidding 
began to fail, and then the auctioneer 
announced that no more lots would be 
offered, as he was too weary to go on. 

‘*] am instructed by General Hustler to 
say,’’ added the auctioneer, ‘‘ that the 
sale of lots will be continued this evening 
and on Monday morning at the company’s 
office in Los Angeles. He is dissatisfied 
with the prices obtained today, and has 
determined to advance the lots one third 
over the average auction rates. Any 
purchaser at the present sale may obtain 
an advance of one third on the money he 
has deposited, by surrendering his lots at 
the company’s office.’’ 

The buyers were delighted at this, and 
went home happy. Nearly all of them 
decided that if prices were going up at 
such a lively rate, Hustleton lots were 
good things to hold, at least until the auc- 
tion prices could be doubled for cash. 

‘*It was a big killing,’’ chuckled the 
General, as he drove into town with the 
Major, ‘‘ but | do believe that the boom 
is growing, and we must n’t think of clean- 
ing up for along time yet. We must make 
Hustleton hum along allsummer. Seven 
hundred lots sold, to begin with. That’s 
pretty good. And the'prices were double 
what | expected to get, when | bought 
the ranch. Major, your salary is raised to 
two hundred and fifty dollars a month.’’ 


VII. 


‘‘ THIS boom beats anything I ever 
saw,’’ said Colonel Chesley, with enthu- 
siasm, as he came in late for dinner on 
Monday. ‘‘ I’ve been down at the com- 
pany’s office nearly all day, and the way 
people have flocked in after lots is ahead 
of all calculations.’’ 

‘*And were the prices advanced ?”’ 
asked his wife. 

‘* Well, Ishould say so. There wasn’t 
a lot sold today for less than $260, and 
some were as high as $400. Didn’t | 
do well to buy a few on Saturday at the 
auction? I could have sold them today 
at a snug profit.’’ 

‘* 1 would n’t be in any hurry to sell, if 
I were you,’’ remarked Mrs. Chesley. 
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‘*No indeed. If 1 put the money in 
bank it would be drawing no interest, and 
there is nothing else | could invest in that 
is advancing so fast as real estate in Hus- 
tleton. I shall hold on, and don’t expect 
to sell a lot at less than a thousand dol- 
lars. At that rate, my two hundred lots 
would be worth two hundred thousand 
dollars. .But they should easily bring a 
quarter of a million. Good lots at Pasa- 
dena are away ahead of one thousand dol- 
lars apiece now, and Pasadena won’t be 
a patch to Hustleton, the General says, 
in the course of a few years.”’ 

‘*Thank you for the beautiful piano, 
papa,’’ interposed Kate. ‘‘It was deliv- 
ered this afternoon. | am delighted with 
it, and am going to take lessons from 
Professor von Steuben.’’ 

‘* Kate will not have much time for so- 
ciety,’’ said her mother. ‘‘ Her music 
and singing lessons, with languages and 
painting, will keep her pretty well en- 
gaged. Then there are riding and dan- 
cing, and other things, to add to her ac- 
complishments.’’ 

‘** She will have enough of society, by 
and by,’’ declared the Colonel. ‘‘ There’s 
no hurry about that.’’ 

‘*] think society is a big humbug, any- 
way,’’ put in George. 

‘* Nonsense !’’ exclaimed his mother, 
whose chief ambition was to have the 
family shine in a social way. ‘‘ Every- 
body should cultivate society ; that is, 
everybody who can afford it. We shall 
entertain a good deal, before long, and 
you and Kate must accept invitations, if 
you want to be considered in society.”’ 

‘““O yes, George. Indeed you must,’’ 
said his sister. 

‘* 1 don’t see how | can study law, and 
mingle in ‘ the giddy whirl’ at the same 
time,’’ he grumbled, half facetiously. He 
had just begun a course of reading in the 
office of a local firm of attorneys, much 
to his father’s satisfaction. 

‘* It will soon be summer,’’ Mrs. Ches- 
ley remarked, ‘‘and everybody will be 
out of town. We must decide where we 
shall go, Robert.”* 

After much talk on this point, it was 
agreed that the family should spend the 
summer months at Santa Monica. It was 
only half an hour’s ride by rail from the 
city, so that George and Kate could con- 
tinue their studies without inconvenience. 


Mrs. Chesley wrote the next day to en- 
gage rooms at the best hotel in Santa 
Monica, for the months of June, July, and 
August, which in Los Angeles are a little 
too warm for comfort. 

Before the change in the fortunes of 
the family, Kate had intended taking a 
course of instruction at the normal school. 
But now that there was no longer occa- 
sion. for her making provision for the 
future, her mother had acquiesced in the 
abandonment of this design. And Kate, 
who had just attained her eighteenth 
birthday, rebelled at the suggestion of 
‘* finishing ’’ her education at a seminary 
for young ladies. So, as a compromise, 
she had arranged to take private lessons 
at home, in such accomplishments as she 
desired, and was otherwise to be allowed 
to consult her own tastes in the disposal 
of her time. She had been an apt scholar, 
and under the painstaking instruction of 
Arthur Weyman had acquired a much 
better education than is ordinarily to be 
had in a country school. 

Those who saw her now, in the bloom 
of young womanhood, could scarcely 
have found cause to wonder had they 
known that her teacher had insensibly 
become herlover. It was not merely her 
beauty ; there was a charm in her frank 
and sympathetic nature that had com- 
pletely won his heart. 

Kate’s first tailor-made gown was a 
revelation. It cunningly displayed, in 
the fashion of those days, those curves 
and graces that her mother’s rather crude 
dressmaking had concealed in masses of 
plaits and wrinkles. Thus arrayed, and 
with a dainty hat upon her well-poised 
head, the girl was the object of many ad- 
miring glances wherever she appeared. 
She could not be unconscious of this trib- 
ute to her charms, but had far too much 
good sense and good breeding to seem to 
observe it; much less to court such at- 
tention. The circle of her acquaintances 
was fast expanding, in harmony with the 
financial horizon of her father, and she 
soon became the recipient of attentions 
and flatteries to which she had been 
wholly unaccustomed in the quiet days 
on the ranch. 

In these new joys of existence, and 
with the intoxication of their novelty still 
in her veins,-a less sensible girl would 
have quickly lost her head. Her keen 
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sense of humor served her well in this 
transition period. She did not fail to see 
the amusing side of the transformation 
which the Chesley family was undergo- 
ing. And at times there was something 
irresistibly comical to her in the serious- 
ness with which her mother regarded the 
purely artificial distinctions of society. 
Had this young observer not been brought 
up in the country, the social phenomena 
which she noted in Los Angeles might 
have seemed to her less curious and fan- 
tastic. The elements of society appeared 
to have become so much mixed and min- 
gled by the rush of new blood and the 
whirl of speculation, that it seemed as 
though years would be required for any 
regular stratification to occur. 

A novel that Kate read at this time ex- 
erted a deep influence upon her. It had 
excited great interest everywhere, and 
many editions had been sold. This was 
a story in which romance and religion 
were curiously blended. The chief char- 
acter was a fervidly pious young man, 
educated for the church, who had con- 
ceived it to be his mission to discard all 
conventional methods of evangelization, 
and to follow as closely as possible the 
ways and teachings of the Saviour. The 
distresses, the griefs, the ridicule and so- 
cial ostracism, the cruel disappointment 
in a love affair, which were visited upon 
this impassioned soul, in consequence of 
his strange departure from the well-trod- 
den paths of orthodoxy, were described 
in this volume in a style at once vivid 
and pellucid. Critics had accorded it 
high praise, and there had been much 
speculation as to the identity of the anon- 
ymous author. 

What most excited Kate’s attention, in 
this story of ‘‘A Modern Apostle,’’ was 
the resemblance she noted between the 
character of the principal actor and that 
of Arthur Weyman. It was as if the as- 
pirations and ideals of the latter had been 
carried into actual attainment by this hero 
of fiction. ‘‘ The Modern Apostle ’’ had 
undertaken, as exhibited by the story, 
the very course of conduct which Arthur 
might have essayed, save for his shrink- 
ing sensitiveness and dread of hostile crit- 
icism. 

BéThe girl spoke of this new book to 
General Hustleton, and asked him if he 
had read it. 
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‘*] picked it up the other day,’’ he 
said carelessly, ‘‘and ran my eye over 
a few chapters. I must confess | have 
no patience with these religious cranks 
and idealists. The book would better be 
called ‘A Modern Lunatic.’ What the 
world needs is more men of force and ac- 
tion. Say like myself,’’ he added with 
a mellow laugh. 

‘* Have we too much real Christianity, 
do you think ?”’ 

‘* Fortunately, we have very little of 
the genuine article,’’ he said good na- 
turedly. ‘‘If our pious rich men were 
to obey the divine injunction, selling all 
they have and dividing the proceeds 
among the poor, the world would be 
vastly worse off in a short time, and the 
improvident poor would be as needy and 
dependent as before.’’ 

‘*But don’t you think the world would 
be better worth living in, if people would 
try more to help one another, and be less 
taken up with their own selfish inter- 
ests ?”’ 

‘* No doubt you are right,’’ he rejoined, 
smiling at her earnestness, and wishing 
to avoid the dangerous ground of argu- 
ment—especially argument about reli- 
gion, which he knew had brought many a 
pleasant intimacy to a disagreeable close. 
The General enjoyed the girl whose for- 
tune he had made and he adroitly shifted 
the talk into another channel, and she 
resumed her usual light, vivacious man- 
ner ; an airy, spontaneous grace, which 
served to mask the underlying serious- 
ness. 


VIII. 


THE week following the sale of lots by 
auction was one of great stir and bustle 
at Hustleton. The name of the new 
town appeared to have been well chosen. 
A dozen teams of horses, with gangs of 
plows, were. used in the grading of 
the streets and avenues. More than 
a score of men were engaged in plant- 
ing shade trees along the sidewalks. 
The foundation for the Hustleton Heights 
hotel was laid, and the framework began 
to rise under the active exertions of a 
contractor and his force of carpenters. 
Like progress was made on the Hustleton 
College, which structure was to serve 
both for common school and academic 
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purposes. Several wagon-loads of ties 
for the street-car line had been dumped 
on Fifth avenue, where they would be 
noticed by any visitor. In the cafion 
from which the creek issued, masons 
were laying the foundations of a dam, 
under the supervision of the engineer 
whom General Hustler had employed to 
investigate the water supply. This dam 
was constructed of rough stone, cobtles, 
and mortar, and rested upon the bed- 
rock. It was designed to intercept the 
flow which continued at all seasons 
through the gravel and detritus in the 
bed of the channel, even when no water 
appeared at the surface. The supply 
proved to be larger than the engineer 
had expected, and by means of a pipe 
line the water would flow by gravitation 
to the highest lot in the town-site. 

‘*It ’s a perfect bonanza,”’ said the 
General, when he found that water 
could in reality be brought to Hustleton 
in this way, though he saw that the 
volume was very scanty compared with 
the liberal estimates of it that had been 
made in the published announcements. 

‘A little water will go a long way 
here,’’ he remarked to Major Hornblower. 
‘‘We must have a fountain or two to 
spout it up into the air. That will indi- 
cate the abundance of the flow, and give 
everybody to understand there is no oc- 
casion for being niggardly with the allow- 
ance,”’ 

It was only two weeks later when the 
fountains began to play. In the mean 
time the sheet-iron pipe had been laid 
from the dam and reservoir. It was the 
thinnest pipe ever used in Southern Cai- 
ifornia for a water supply, but there was 
very little pressure, and the General had 
explained that in the course of a few 
months the company meant to putin a 
permanent conduit of cement. The main 
point at that time, he insisted, was to 
get the water into Hustleton, where peo- 
ple could see it flow. The day that the 
water was turned on, and the fountains 
began to throw their crystal spray into 
the sunshine, the price of Hustleton lots 
was again advanced. The water devel- 
opment was advertised, according to the 
General’s instructions, for ‘‘all it was 
worth,’’ and the Major took care not to 
underrate its importance. A town-site 
with a developed water supply was a 





thing to attract particular attention, and 
people who had been a little skeptical as 
to the future of Hustleton were now 
among the purchasers of the lots. Cor- 
ners were in demand at from five hun- 
dred to six hundred dollars, and ‘‘inside’’ 
lots were sold at from three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred dollars. 

‘Things are going on famously,”’ 
General Hustleton reported to his fellow 
directors. ‘‘ Of course we don’t want to 
draw out any money fora while yet. It 
will be time enough next winter to make 
a clean-up. My idea is to put the money 
into improvements right along, and make 
a final big killing when the rush comes 
from the East after next Christmas. 
Then Hustleton will be in fine shape for 
a complete sell-out.’’ 

This plan of campaign suited the others. 
They saw that sales were keeping up 
well, at the advanced prices, and accept- 
ed the General’s conclusion that they 
might as well get one thousand dollars, 
or more, for each remaining lot the next 
winter, as to accept a comparatively 
small price at an early date. Every dol- 
lar spent in improvements on the site 
was seemingly adding ten-fold to the 
value of the remaining property of the 
company. 

The cash proceeds of the auction sale 
were about sixty thousand dollars, and 
in the month of March the first payments 
on the lots sold at the company’s office 
amounted to as much more. The Gen- 
eral’s first care was to draw out the ten 
thousand dollars which had been credited 
to himself as advanced to Colonel Ches- 
ley, though that credit was based merely 
upon the hundred shares of stock which 
had been delivered to the latter by the 
General, in addition to the sum of ten 
thousand dollars actually disbursed. This 
was the first money which the General 
obtained from the sale of Hustleton stock. 
But in the course of the next few months 
he contrived to negotiate the sale of 
nearly all his remaining stock, or to hy- 
pothecate it with persons more eager to 
lend money at high rates of interest than 
careful regarding the value of security 
offered. 

General Hustler had always lived up 
to the maxim of making hay when the 
sun shines. But though he had the in- 
dustry of the bee, the prodigality of the 
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butterfly was also his. He was now liv- 
ing like a lord. His days were given to 
business, but when evening came he 
surrounded himself with congenial and 
convivial spirits, and gave himself up to 
revelry. He was the chief buyer of 
champagne in Los Angeles, though his 
crony, the Major, outranked him as an 
actual consumer. Both were inordin- 
ately fond of poker, and here again the 
Major excelled the General; though 
when ‘‘farmers’’ took a hand against 
them, the pair had invariably a little 
problem in division to dispose of after the 
conclusion of the game. 

The Hustleton Hummer made its ap- 
pearance late in the month of March. It 
was a trim little four-page journal printed 
on heavy, glossy paper of creamy tint, 
with a striking view of Hustleton repro- 
duced from an artist’s dream of the future 
city. This illustration did full justice to 
all the magnificent possibilities of the 
‘coming sanatorium.’’ The paper was 
filled with glowing articles, in the Major’s 
best manner, descriptive of the ‘‘unri- 
valed ’’ attractions of Hustleton, and of 
the great work of development there in 
progress. The Hummer contained ad- 
vertisements, and had the appearance of 
a regular weekly newspaper, with Major 
Hornblower’s name as editor at the top 
of the second page. It was dated at Hus- 
tleton, but was printed in a job office at 
Los Angeles. Copies were distributed on 
all passenger trains coming to Los An- 
geles from the east or north. It was a 
genuine delight to the Major to pen the 
articles for this ornate publication, and 
to exercise his imagination in the effort 
to do justice to the ‘‘ vast potentialities”’ 
of Hustleton. 

In the first number of the Hummer par- 
ticulars were given of the plans of the 
Hustleton Homestead association. This 
organization had General Hustler for 
president and Major Hornblower for its 
secretary. In brief, its purpose was to 
construct dwellings on ‘‘carefully selec- 
ted ’’ lots in the new town, which dwell- 
ings were eventually to be distributed 
by lot among the members of the associ- 
ation. The association began business 
by the purchase of five hundred lots from 
the original Hustleton company. On 
ten of these lots houses were to be built; 
one at a cost of $10,000, one at $7,500, 
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one at $5,000, and seven at $2,500 each. 
There were five hundred shares in the 
association, and each membership or 
share entitled the holder to one of the 
lots. The shares were offered at five 
hundred dollars each, or the ‘‘ naked 
value’’ of a lot; while the holder might 
be fortunate enough to draw the lot bear- 
ing the ten thousand dollar residence, or 
one of the ten dwellings of a smaller cost, 
but yet ‘‘ highly desirable.’’ It was ex- 
plained that the association had the priv- 
ilege of obtaining lots at a ‘‘ substantial 
reduction,’’ because of the improvements 
it would make, the original Land and 
Improvement Company ‘‘ being strongly 
desirous of promoting, in all possible 
ways, the speedy realization of the man- 
ifest destiny of Hustleton as the model 
residence city of Southern California. 

‘Good morning, Colonel Chesley,’’ 
said the General a few days after this 
opportunity to secure ‘‘a sanitary home’’ 
had been unfolded to the public. ‘‘ The 
shares in our Homestead association are 
going off like hot cakes. Better take in 
a few before they are all gone.’’ 

‘* When are the houses to go up?”’ 

‘* They are going up now, my dear 
Colonel. Suppose you take a drive out 
with me, and see how things look.’’ 

They were soon upon the ground, and 
the Colonel could scarcely find words to 
express his surprise at the transformation 
in progress. The streets had all been 
laid out in perfect order; the long rows 
of young trees were giving promise of 
abundance of shade; fountains were 
playing in ‘‘Frémont Square’’; the hotel 
and the college were well advanced, and 
on the association tract the frames of the 
ten houses were rising as fast as a large 
number of carpenters could push the 
work. Wagons heavily weighted with 
lumber and other building materials were 
moving about, the noise of hammer 
and saw filled the air, and there was a 
lively stir in the kitchen of the big frame 
boarding house that had been hastily 
constructed for the accommodation of the 
mechanics employed upon the buildings. 
The old home of the Chesleys had also 
been converted into a boarding house, 
but was much too small to accommodate 
the large number of men now at work. 

. ** Most of these carpenters own shares 
in the association,’’ explained the Gen- 
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eral. ‘‘We make membership a condi- 
tion of getting work on the houses, so far 
as we can ; we don’t mind paying mem- 
bers a little higher wages than they can 
get in the city.”’ 

‘**And this is my old ranch!’’ exclaimed 
the Colonel. ‘I can scarcely believe 
my eyes.’’ 

‘*O, this is nothing to what you will 
see here next year,’’ remarked the Gen- 
eral with his impressive smile. ‘‘ If | 
were a family man, | would sooner have 


a home here than in Pasadena or Los 
Angeles.’’ 

‘*] believe I will take five shares in 
the Homestead association,’’ said Colo- 
nel Chesley, when they had returned to 
the office in the city.”’ I may as well 
take five shares as one, and then my 
chances of getting the $10,000 house will 
be so much the better.’’ 

‘* A capital idea,’’ Major Hornblower 
remarked, as he filled out the certificate 
of membership. : 

William A. Lawson. 
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NE glance from the witching eyes, 
Where sunshine and shadow meet, 
And presto! the luckless caballero 
Falls at your feet. 


You know all the pretty arts 
That quicken the pulses’ beat,— 

The eloquent sigh, the languorous glances, 
Shyly discreet. 


The pout and the mocking smile — 
I have them by heart, my sweet. 


Nc How many have learned the self-same 


lesson, 


There at your feet? 





J. Torrey Connor. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF PRESS CLUBS 


HE International 

League of Press 

Clubs, embracing 

the membership of 

over forty of the 

largest Press clubs 

in the United States, 

was founded in the 

year 1891, in the 

city of Pittsburg, 

by Thomas J. Kee- 

nan, Jr., editor and proprietor of the 
Pittsburg Press. In the six years of its 
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fraternal thrift, it has impressed itself 
and its essential purposes upon the jour- 
nalistic profession throughout the world. 

The story of its conception is the plain 
tale of having something to do, and do- 


ing it. Its founder had in mind what 
lingered in the brain and hope of the men 
and women who have for years unob- 
servedly sown words upon’ the public 
field, that they might fructify in thought, 
opinion, and the proper activities of human 
life. It was the gregarious instinct intel- 
ligently directed which assembled the first 














HARRY D. VOUGHT.1 


convention of Press Club delegates at 
Pittsburg on January 27, 1891, to organ- 
ize the institution which is now known as 
the International League of Press Clubs. 

In response to Mr. Keenan’s first prop- 
osition to the members of the New York 
Press Club and other Eastern societies of 
active newspaper men and women, about 
forty delegates convened in the Common 
Council chamber in Pittsburg, on the day 
indicated, and inaugurated the business 
and social sessions, which have since char- 
acterized the annual conventions of this 


1HARRY D. VOUGHT, three terms secretary of 
the League and during the past year its presi- 
dent, has been railroad editor of the Buffalo Cou- 
rier for about twenty-one years. He was presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Press Club during several 
terms of its greatest prosperity. He has been its 
real leader for many years in all its early com- 
mendable enterprises. The most successful fair 
ever given in Buffalo was under the auspices of 
the Press Club and his personal direction. He is 
an excellent marshal of detail in whatever posi- 
tion he is placed. He is a popular lodge man and 
for many years an official in such fraternities. 
He is the secretary and treasurer of the Central 
Railway Club, a position which at once brings 
him into personal contact with the servant and 
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League. The attending newspaper men 
and women were received with a distin- 
guishing hospitality ; their every comfort 
had been thoughtfully provided for, and 
the reason for their gathering intelligently 
propounded by Mr. Keenan in his open- 
ing address. 

The Mayor of Pittsburg, the Hon. J. H. 
Gourley, uttered a speech of welcome 
which betrayed a sane appreciation of the 
purer purposes of the press. 


Free pulpits, free schools, and a free press, are 
the great agencies in the reformation of the world 
and the education and elevation of the human 
race. 


Mayor Gourley’s address was inspir- 
ing in the wisdom of its prophecy for the 
League, which, like every good cause, had 
its champions and its sycophants. 

Its first committee on permanent organ- 
ization reported and received acceptance 
of the following nominees :— 


President, Foster Coates, New York Mail and 
Express. 

First Vice-President, A. Anderson Boyd, of 
Montreal, Canada. 

Second Vice-President, W. B. Weston, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Secretaries, Mrs. Margaret Peeke, of Cleve- 
eed Ohio, and Doctor John Friederich, of New 

ork. 


Foster Coates, perennially happy in 
speech and manner, directed the proceed- 
ings of the convention. The object of 
the League was defined as ‘‘ a purpose to 
bring into close and friendly relationship 
the Press clubs of the world, and promote 
a fraternal and helpful feeling among their 
members.’’ 

To perfect plans of League organiza- 
tion, the following gentlemen were .ap- 
pointed a committee : Thomas J. Keenan, 


official of the large railroads in the country. In 
fact, Harry Vought is many things in all places; 
a kindly, affable man; a diligent, conscientious 
worker ; a writer of grace and incision. His long 
residence in Buffalo, his public and private labors 
there, have made him a familiar figure in that 
town. His great popularity is shared by a charm- 
ing wife of exceptional talent. Mr. Vought com- 
bines the maturity of his less than fifty years 
with the buoyant spirit of youth. As secretary 
of the League he was the constantly active ma- 
chine of its affairs. As its president he has in- 
spired many progressive reforms, and added 
many wholesome features to its scope and aim. 
These, if developed, will more than attest the 
success of his administration. 











Pittsburg; C. W. Price, New York; Chas. 
Harrison, Toledo; A. Anderson Boyd, 
Montreal; Dr. Joseph Senner, of the 
German Press Club of New York. This 
committee presented a constitution and 
by-laws which, in a measure, embodied 
the rule of conduct under which the or- 


1 JOSEPH HOWARD, JR., journalist, was born 
in Brooklyn, New York, June 3, 1833. The 
family came to this country from England in 
1700, and for generations, resided in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts. His grandfather, Joseph, and his 
father, John T. Howard, moved from Salem to 
New York State in 1820, taking up their resi- 
dence in what was then the village of Brooklyn. 
Joseph Howard, Jr., was educated at Farming- 
ton, Connecticut, and in the Troy, New York, 
Polytechnic Institute, where he was a member of 
the class of 1857. After sundry experiments he 
began journalistic life in February, 1860, on the 
New York Times, over the signature ‘‘ Howard.”’ 
That year was memorable for the great national 
political conventions, all of which were reported 
by him. The Prince of Wales and suite, who 
visited Canada and the United States in the fall, 
were accompanied by him as correspondent of the 
Times. Mr. Howard was present at the first bat- 
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ganization flourishes today. These are 
of concern to every literary and newspa- 
per worker in the country, whose desire 
may be to enlarge his own career by 
lending his work and presence to the en- 
largement of the League. They are here 
presented nearly in full :— 


tle of Bull Run, at the terrible disaster of Ball’s 
Bluff, and did other duty as war correspondent 
until called to the service of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
on which he served as city editor. At the same 
time he was city editor of the New York Sunday 
Mercury, and a contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Independent, the Leader, Noah’s Sun- 
day Times, and the Citizen. In 1864 he wrote and 
published what is known as the ‘“‘ Bogus Procla- 
mation,” purporting to be an order from the gov- 
ernment for 500,000 men, each State to furnish 
its allotted quota. It was intended as a bur- 
lesque, but was regarded as serious by the gov- 
ernment, which, without form or ceremony, arbi- 
trarily arrested and confined him in Fort Lafay- 
ette fourteen weeks. He was then appointed 
official recorder at the military headquarters of 
the department of the East, and as such reported 
the famous trials which resulted in the convic- 
tion and execution of captains Young and Ken- 















ARTICLE I. 
NAME AND OBJECTS. 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association 
shall be the ‘‘International League of Press 
Clubs.” 

Sec. 2. Its objects are to bring into close and 
friendly relatioms the Press Clubs of the world, 
and promote a more fraternal and helpful feeling 
among their members. 


ARTICLE II. 


Section 1. The officers of the League shall 
consist of a President, six Vice-Presidents, a Sec- 
retary and Treasurer (who may be one person), 
and an Executive Committee of nine members, 
who, with the officers, shall constitute the Gov- 
erning Board of the League. 

Sec. 2. Offficers shall be elected by ballot at 
the annual conventions of the League, and shall 
hold office for one year, or until their successors 
are duly qualified. The President shall not be 
eligible for two consecutive terms. 

Sec. 3. The Governing Board of the League 
is empowered to fill any vacancy that may occur 
in its membership. 


nedy, both of the Confederate service. He re- 
sumed his connection with the New York Times, 
which, with the exception of a brief service on 
the Brooklyn Eagle and the Brooklyn Press, was 
uninterrupted until August, 1868, when, as man- 
aging editor, he started and continued the publi- 
cation of “‘ Brick’’ Pomeroy’s New York Demo- 
crat. January 1, 1869, he took editorial charge 
of the New York Star, with which he remained 
connected as editor, publisher, and subsequently, 
chief proprietor, until the spring of 1875. Then, 
after a year’s work on the New York Sun he went 
upon the staff of the New York Herald, where he 
continued until February, 1886. While in the 
employ of the Herald he did its chief descriptive 
work, reporting the trial and execution of Guiteau, 
the uprising of Louis Riel, the Garfield campaign 
and inauguration, and the Cleveland campaign 
and inauguration. He also procured a mass of 
letters and telegrams sent by men of influence in 
the Republican party to Stephen W. Dorsev, and 
described the death and funeral ceremonies of 
General Grant, and the opening of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. He madea digest of the books of Grant 
and Ward, which filled many columns of the 
Herald, and which was copied the world over. 
At the same time he kept up a daily correspond- 
ence with the Boston G/ode, wrote regularly to 
the Chicago News, and furnished matter to the 
United Press. During a brief engagement on 
the New York World, he wrote the trial and exe- 
cution of the Chicago anarchists. In 1880, re- 
solving upon an independent course, he took offi- 
ces, and announced himself as ready for work, 
which he has continued from that time on, giv- 
ing to publishers of books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers, such contributions as they desired, but 
always insisting upon the publication of his sig- 
nature, ‘‘ Howard.” This led to the establish- 
ment in the New York Press of a feature known 
as ‘*Howard’s Column,”’ which was subse- 
quently transferred to the New York Recorder. 
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Sec. 4. The President of the League shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the League and of the 
Governing Board. In case of his absence the 
First Vice-President shall preside, and after him 
the other Vice-Presidents in the order of their 
numerical succession. In the event of no officer 
being present, the meeting shall select its presid- 
ing officer from its own members. 

Sec. 5. The officers and Executive Committee 
of the League shall be honorary members of the 
convention held during their respective terms of 
office, with full powers as delegates. 


ARTICLE “III. 


Section 1. The League shall be composed of 


Press Clubs possessing an active membership of 


not less than twenty-five, each Club being enti- 
tled to one representative at the annual conven- 
tions of the League for each fifty of membership, 
or major fraction thereof; and ex-Presidents of 
the League, elected prior to 1895, shall be entitled 
to seats and votes as Delegates-at-Large in all 
subsequent conventions, and shall be ex-officio 
members of the Governing Board for one year 
succeeding their term of office. 

Sec. 2. Two or more adjacent Press Clubs 


Mr. Howard’s first appearance upon the platform 
was in 1886, when he delivered, for the benefit of 
the burial fund of the New York Press Club, a 
lecture, entitled ‘* Reminiscences of Journalism,”’ 
which netted over $4,500. Since then he has 
lectured in various towns and cities on ‘* Jour- 
nalism,’’ ‘‘ Cranks,”’ ‘* People | have Met,”’ and 
other popular topics. He married Anna S., a 
daughter of Doctor Samuel Gregg, the intro- 
ducer of homeopathy into New England. Mr. 
Howard’s eldest daughter, Grace, established a 
mission tor Indian girls in Dakota, the first of 
the kind known in the country. Mr. Howard is 
a member of the New York Press Club, the Elec- 
tric Club, the Tenderloin Club, the Philadelphia 
Journalists, the Brockton, Massachusetts, Press 
Club, and the Boston Press Club. 

Such, in brief, is an unadorned account of the 
career of interesting and characterful ‘‘ Joe How- 
ard,’ as every New Yorker from Mott street to 
Fifth avenue insists on calling him. There is not 
another writer, journalist, free-lance, and pen 
autocrat, quite ‘like him. He has become as priv- 
ileged and popular as the air, and what he says 
in print is read by more people than the audience 
given to any editorial writer in the country. 

During the life of the New York Recorder he 
maintained ‘‘ Howard’s Column ”’ with the reg- 
ularity of the sun. His day’s work is one of the 
enormous outputs of New York city. Hisincome 
is and has been many times greater than the lar- 
gest editorial salary paid in New York, or else- 
where, for that matter. He is as virile and ener- 
getic as ever, —and as subtle! A life of ‘‘ Joe 
Howard ”’ will be an interesting work to the biog- 
rapher who may know him intimately. 

He is the President of the New York Press 
Club. He has been twice elected to that honor. 
He is as masterful in his official capacity as he is 
the most independent, best-paid free-lance in the 
world. His good fellowship sustains his great 
popularity among men. 
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containing less than twenty-five members each, 
may, for the purpose of being represented in the 
League, establish a common headquarters and 
act as one Club, sending delegates to the annual 
convention in the prop. rtion of one delegate to 
fifty members and one additional delegate for 
each fraction above twenty-five. . 

Sec. 3. Every Club accepting membership in 
the League shall pay into the hands of the Treas- 
urer the sum of five dollars, or its equivalent in 
the money of other nations, as an initiation fee. 

Sec. 4. All Clubs possessing a membership 
of one hundred or less shall pay annually to the 
Treasurer of the League the sum of ten dollars 
as dues. Clubs with memberships of more than 
one hundred shall pay the sum of five dollars for 
each additional fifty members or major fraction 
thereof, said dues to be paid semi-annually, in 
advance. 

Sec. 5. Clubs shall be admitted to member- 
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PEs 
ship in the League by a two-thirds vote of the -~ 
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Governing Board; provided that the members 
of the League, in convention, shall have the 
right, by a two-thirds vote, to reverse such action. 

Sec. 6. Clubs that are members of the League 
are expected to extend to active members of 
League Clubs of other cities, on their presenta- 
tion of proper credentials, the full courtesies of 
the Club visited. 

Sec. 7. Particular assistance and recognition 
are asked for members who visit other cities 
while on duty. 

Sec. 8. Preference should always be shown 
by members of the Clubs in the League to mem- 
bers of other Clubs in the League, over all other 
literary workers in the matter of mutual assist- 
ance, encouragement, and information. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1. Annual conventions shall be held 
at such time as shall be designated by the Gov- 
erning Board, on sixty days’ notice to every Club 
in the League ; the place of meeting to be selected 
by the preceding annual convention. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the League may be 
called by the Governing Board, whenever deemed 
necessary, upon not less than thirty days’ notice. 

Sec. 3. [Order of Business. ] 


ARTICLE V. 
AMENDMENTS. 
All amendments to the Constitution shall be 


‘GEORGE F. LYON was born in New York in 
1857, and after he had graduated from Miller’s 
Academy he was placed in an ecclesiastical 
school by his father, who intended that he should 
enter the ministry; but the newspaper instinct 
was too strong, and when only fifteen, the 
youngster left home and school, and secured em- 
ployment in Stout’s old “‘New York News 
Agency,”’’ the Pioneer of city press associations. 
After a few months with Stout, young Lyon 
was engaged to report for O’Rourke’s ‘‘ New 
York City Press Association,”’ which afterward 
supplanted the older concern as the local agency 
for the associated press. Mr. Lyon remained 
with the institution for over eight years. In 
1880, he established the ‘‘ Lyon News Bureau,”’ 
which is still in existence, and became political 
reporter for the old Evening Express. When the 
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GEORGE F. LYON.! 


submitted in writing at an annual convention, to 
be acted upon at a subsequent session of the con- 
vention. A two-thirds vote will be required for 
the adoption of any amendment. 


One of the happiest results of the 
Pittsburg convention was the election of 
Thomas J. Keenan, Jr., to the presidency 
of the League. Under his energetic en- 
terprise the organization put a thorough 
foundation under its project, and the In- 
ternational League of Press Clubs there- 
upon prospered in reality far beyond the 
expectations of the framers of its struct- 
ure. The first set of officers were: 


paper was merged with the Maz/ and became the 
Mail and Express, Lyon retained the position of 
political reporter. Aside from making a reputa- 
tion as one of the best informed political reporters 
of the day, and a remarkably successful political 
prophet, he gained both fame and shekels by 
writing metropolitan sketches for the New York 
Sun and other papers. In 1886 Mr. Lyon was 
appointed clerk of the New York Supreme Court, 
and still retains connection with journalism. He 
was Corresponding Secretary in 1887, Financial 
oe in 1889 and ’go, Second Vice-President 
in 1891. 

In 1896, he was elected Secretary of the Inter- 
national League, in which capacity he has shown 
his ability as an executive of diligence. He has 
been with the League since its inception. He is 
one of the most popular men in the profession. 

















JAMES S. MCCARTNEY.! 


‘ALTHOUGH Mr. James S. McCartney, of 
Philadelphia, has been connected with the jour- 
nalism of that city but seven years, his remark- 
able executive ability, business tact, and some- 
what uncommon grasp upon details, have re- 
sulted in placing him in a position of great re- 
sponsibility and influence. 

He was born in the city of Philadelphia in 
1852, and graduated from the Central High 
School in a class noted for the large number of 
its Members who afterwards gained high rank in 
the affairs of the State of Pennsylvania. 

In 1890 he was induced to sever his connection 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad, to become asso- 
ciated with the Philadelphia Record and was one 
of the incorporators of the Record Publishing 
Company, being made Treasurer of the organiz- 
ation — a post which he has held until the pres- 
ent day. 

Mr. McCartney has not only largely directed 
the business of that influential newspaper, but 
he has also been entrusted with the financial de- 
tails of the various enterprises in which Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Singerly is personally interested, in- 
cluding the Singerly Pulp and Paper Company, 
of which Mr. McCartney is also the Treasurer. 
He is the Record’s representative to the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, and at the 
various conventions of that body he has sugges- 
ted many important measures looking towards 
the betterment of the newspaper professions and 
the more comprehensive management of the bus- 
iness end of the journal. 

Mr. McCartney has always taken a most act- 
ive interest in affairs relating to the profession 
and his efforts in this direction resulted in his 
election several years ago to the position of 
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President, Thomas J. Keenan, Jr., Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Presidents, Lynn R. Meekins, Baltimore, 
Maryland; John Anderson Boyd, Montreal, Can- 
ada; Dr. Joseph H. Senner, New York, of the 
National Association of German Press Clubs ; 
Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett, Chicago, Illinois, rep- 
resenting the Women’s Press Clubs of America. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Charles W. Price, 
New York. 

Executive Committee, William R. Worrall, 
New York; M. H. DeYoung, San Francisco ; 
W. B. Weston, Grand Rapids; H. D. Vought, 
Buffalo; Doctor John Friederich, New York; S. 
G. Lapham, Syracuse; Thomas F. Anderson, 
Boston ; William Berri, Brooklyn; General]. R. 
Sherwood, Canton, Ohio. 


The Convention lasted three days. Its 
social features were gfatifying. There 
are indeed a few good things in this life 
which the newspaper faculties do not rel- 
ish. So the junketing was of a varied 
kind, with many humors and delights. 


Treasurer of the International League of the 
Press Clubs. Although the other officials of 
that organization are changed yearly, Mr. Mc- 
Cartney has been unanimously re-elected upon 
three different occasions. He is also the Treas- 
urer of the famous Pen and Pencil Club, of Phil- 
adelphia— an organization composed of news- 
paper men — and he has held that office for four 
consecutive terms, his election in each case being 
unanimous. As far as these two organizations 
are concerned, Mr. McCartney is constantly 
giving them surprises. The International League 
of Press Clubs is already indebted to him for his 
remarkable ability as a financier and his books 
have always shown a healthy balance when 
least expected; while in the case of the Pen and 
Pencil Club he turned up at one meeting with 
three thousand dollars invested in interest bear- 
ing city bonds when the members of the club 
really thought that the treasury had been en- 
tirely exhausted by the enormous expenses at- 
tendant upon the entertainment and reception of 
the International League of Press Clubs, whose 
convention was held in the city of Philadelphia 
in 1895, when the Pen and Pencil Club fairly out- 
did itself as host. 

Mr. McCartney is the Secretary of the almost 
world-known Clover Club, of Philadelphia, and 
has been an important factor in the success of 
its recent banquets. In fact the city of Philadel- 
phia — a town which is noted for organizations 
of the kind — has no individual who so largely 
enters into the spirit of club life. Mr. McCart- 
ney was a member of the old Athletic Club of the 
Schuylkill Navy, and as a member of the Board 
of Governors instituted many improvements of 
a noteworthy character. He is also an active 
member of the Catholic Club, the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club, the Fellowship Club and several other 
associations. Perhaps no man in the City of 
Brotherly Love has a larger list of friends than 
Mr. McCartney, and he always retains friend- 
ship when once made, as he is a man peculiarly 
fitted for *‘ sticking up for friends.”’ 














Then the finale! A feast fit for Lucul- 
lus, an elaborate banquet, closed the fes- 
tivity which attended the birth of this 
sturdy organization of newspaper and lit- 
erary workers. 


1MRS. LOULIE M. GORDON, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has been a devoted and an intelligent League 
worker since her advent at the St. Paul Conven- 
tion. She had just returned from Europe when 
the Georgia Woman’s Press Association bade her 
go to the North with a bunch of Southern azaleas 
and her charming womanhood and bring the next 
convention to Atlanta. How well she performed 
her mission the St. Paul delegates have since at- 
tested. Mrs. Gordon makes no journalistic pre- 
tense, but her social life in the South is allied 
with the brains and pens of that prolific district, 
and these help her in her womanly reforms 
among the working souls of her native South. 
She is notable as an executive, a writer of much 
grace, but most of all a woman who dedicates 
her position and means to the intellectual side of 
Southern enterprise. 

Mrs. Gordon is of a notable Southern stock. 
Her husband was Captain Walter Scott Gordon, 
the youngest brother of General John B. Gor- 
don. Captain Gordon was the youngest officer 
in the Confederate army, being only fifteen years 
old when commissioned. Afterward he was on 
the staff of General Clement A. Evans. Hewas 
president of large coal interests, vice-president of 
banks, and by profession, a lawyer. Mrs. Gor- 
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MRS. LOULIE M GORDON.! 


The banquet board had attracted at- 
tendance of the wit and eminence of the 
State. Eloquence ran loose among three 
hundred agile minds. Notable in his at- 
tendance was the Hoosier poet, James 


don’s father was Major McClendon, of the Con- 
federate army, a wealthy planter before the war. 
On her mother’s side, she is related to the Wil- 
kins, Pickens, Terrell, Kirby, Jefferson, and Ran- 
dolph families of Virginia and South Carolina. 
She is a Daughter of the American Revolution, 
Director General for Georgia of the Children of 
the American Revolution; the first woman chosen 
by the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion in Atlanta to organize a Woman’s Depart- 
ment, and was a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee; she was Representative-at-Large and 
Chairman of Woman’s Congresses. It was 
through her work at the League Convention in 
Atlanta that the newspaper fraternity through- 
out the country added so materially to the success 
of the Southern Exposition. Last summer she 
read a paper at Saratoga to the children of the 
Daughters and Sons of the American Revolution. 
She is a Commissioner-at-Large of the Tennes- 
see Centennial, a Commissioner on the Atlanta 
Board and Chairman of the Press Committee. 
Through Mrs. Gordon Director General Lewis 
has set a League day at the Centennial, to which 
newspaper men are invited. 

Mrs. Gordon is a type of Southron to which 
men offer their homage, women their sisterhood. 


















JOHN A. COCKERILL.! 


Whitcomb Riley, favored wherever the 
sun shines and the brooks purl, and men 
and children find their joys with Nature. 


‘THE late John A. Cockerill, was foremost 
among the founders of the League,— John A. 
Cockerill, five times elected President of the 
New York Press Club. Colonel Cockerill was 
born in Adams County, Ohio, in 1845. He en- 
tered his present profession as a boy in a country 
newspaper office at the age of fourteen. Two 
years later he enlisted in an Ohio regiment, and 
served under Generals Rosecrans, Reynolds, and 
Buell. In 1865 he became the owner of a weekly 
paper in Hamilton, Ohio, in which he gained a 
varied experience as editor, reporter, foreman, 
and business manager,— these functions devolv- 
ing upon him simultaneously. In 1872he wasman- 
aging editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, resigning 
in 1877, to visit Europe as correspondent of that 
newspaper during the Russo-Turkish War. 
From 1879 to 1883, he was managing editor of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. In the year last 
named he came to New York on the invitation 
of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, to accept an editorial 
position on the World, remaining with that paper 
for the following eight years, during the greater 
portion of which period he was its editor-in-chief. 
In May, 1891, he took the position of Editor of 
the Morning Advertiser and the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, its evening issue. Both of these papers 
were brought to a foremost rank in metropolitan 
journalism under his skillful management. With 
independence of character, and remarkable clear- 
ness of intellect, Colonel Cockerill combined, in 
an immense degree, warmth of heart and asunny 
disposition, which rendered him extremely popu- 
lar among his associates and subalterns. To 
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The enthusiasm of his reception was sig- 
nificant. Riley is forever new ; his sub- 
tle searches are in the dew of every day. 
On this occasion he surprised his com- 
pany. Hewas called upon to respond to 
the toast, ‘‘ Our Kind of a Man.’’ Pre- 
facing the beautiful tribute which fol- 
lowed, with a prose analysis of Our Kind 
of a Man, one listened to Poe in the mo- 
ment of his matchless mastery. Riley’s 
heart was deeply pulsing that night. 

‘* But | will turn briefly,’’ he said, ‘‘ to 
a local illustration of Our Kind of a Man, 
most happily furnished by your own 
State, — your yet prouder city, since this 
is his adopted home, and your still prouder 
club that holds him as a brother. There- 
fore, with his simple name for sponsor, | 
would read a homely poem, inspired by 
his most wholesome personality, affec- 
tionately inscribed to your beloved friend 
and mine and all humanity’s. 


"RAS WILSON. 


** Ras Wilson, | respect you, ’cause 
You’re common, like you allus was 
Afore you went to town and s’prised 
The world by gettin’ ‘‘ recko’nized,”’ 
And yit p’servin’, as I say, 

Your common hoss-sense ever’ way ! 


this circumstance, unquestionably, is attribu- 
table his repeated election as President of the 
New York Press Club, a formality which might 
have been continued indefinitely had he not per- 
emptorily declined a renomination. 

He became president of the International League 
in 1893, being elected at its convention held in 
St. Paul. Until his death in April, 1896, he 
was an ardent aid in the management of affairs. 
Through his influence its benefits to the profes- 
sion were largely extended. He died in Cairo, 
Egypt, while war correspondent for the New 
York Herald. 

** Cockerill dead. 

The astounding word that John A. Cockerill 
is dead comes flashed across the waves from 
Cairo, Egypt. A bright brain, a loving nature, 
an intelligence, are gone from us forever. The 
Press Club waited his return to extend to him 
the right hand of cordial fellowship; a news- 
paper proprietor expected his infusion of enter- 
prise and push and dash in the veins of his jour- 
nal; and a multitude of friendly acquaintances 
anticipated a renewal of delightful intercourse 
and rarely equaled comradicity. All are doomed 
to disappointment, for Cockerill is no more. The 
brief word from Cairo tells us he died in a bar- 
ber’s shop, an apoplectic shock having seized him. 

God bless him! ” 

Joseph Howard, Jr. 
in New York Recorder. 


No man in journalism ever lived more in the 
hearts of men than John A. Cockerill. 
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And when that name o’yourn occurs 
On hand-bills, er in newspapers, 

Er letters writ by friends ’at ast 
About you, same as in the past, 

And neighbors and relations ’low 
You’re out o’ the tall timber now, 
And ‘ gittin’ there’ about as spry ’s 
The next! — as! say, when my eyes, 
Er ears, lights on your name, | mind 
The first time ’at I come to find 

You — and my Rickollection yells, 
Jest jubilunt as old sleigh-bells — 
*Ras Wilson ! Say! Hold up! and shake 
A paw, fer old acquaintance sake!’ 


** My Rickollection, more’n like, 
Hain’t overly too apt to strike 

The what’s-called cultchurd public eye 
As wisdum of the deepest dye,— ° 
And yit my Rickollection makes 

So blame lots fewer 0’ mistakes, 
Regardin’ human-natchur and 

The fellers ’at |’ve shook their hand, 
Than my best jedgement’s done, the day 
I’ve met ’em, — fore | got away, — 
7At—Well, ’Ras Wilson, let me grip 
Your hand in warmest pardnership ! 


** Dad-burn ye! Like to jest haul back 
A’ old flat-hander, jest che-whack ! 

And take you ’twixt the shoulders, say, 
Sometime you’re lookin’ t’other way !— 
Er, mayby while you ’re speakin’ to 

A whole blame courthouse-full 0’ thu — 
Siastic friends, I’d like to jest 

Come in-like and break up the nest 
Afore you hatched another cheer, 

And say: ‘ Ras, | can’t stand hitched here 
All night — nor would n’t ef I could! — 
But little Bethel neighborhood, 

You ust to live at, ’s sent some word . 
Fer you, ef any chance occurred 

To git it to you,—so ef you 

Kin stop, I’m waitin’ for ve too!’ 


** You ’re common, as | said afore— 

You ’re common, yit uncommon more — 
You allus kindo’ ’pear to me,— 

What all mankind had ort to be— 

You allus kindo’ ’pear to me, 

Jest natchurl, and the more hurrahs 

You git, the less vou know the cause— 
Like as ef God Hisself stood by, 

Where best on earth hain’t half knee-high, 
And seein’-like, and knowin’ He 

’S the Only Great Man, really. 

You’re jest content to size your height 
With any feller-man’s in sight — 

And even then they’s scrubs, like me, 
Feels stuck-up, in your company! 

Like now :— | want to go with you 

Plum out 0’ town — a mile er two, 

Clean past the Fair-ground— where’s some hint 
O’ pennyroil er peppermint, 

And bottom-lands, and timber thick 
Enough to sorto’ shade the crick ! 

I want to see you — want to set 

Down somers, where the grass hain’t wet, 
And kindo’ breathe you, like puore air— 
And taste o’ your tobacker there, 

And talk, and chaw! Talk o’ the birds 
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We’ve knocked with cross-bows. Afterwards 
Drap, mayby, into some dispute 

’Bout ‘ pomgrannies,’ er cal’mus-root— 

And how they growed, and where — on tree 
Ervine? Who’s best boy-memory ! — 

And was n’t it gingsang, instead 

O’ cal-mus root, growed like you said ?— 
Er how to tell a coon-track from 

A mussrat’s: er how milksick come — 

Er ef cows brung it? Er why now 

We never see no ‘ muley’ cow— 

Ner frizzly-chicken — ner no clay 

Bank mare —ner nothin’ that away ! — 

And what’s come o’ the yaller-core 

Old wortermellons? — hain’t no more— 
Tomattusus, the same — all red — 

Uns nowadays—all past joys fled — 

Each and all jest gone k-whizz! 

Like our days 0’ childhood is! 


‘* Dag-gone it, Ras! they hain’t no friend, 
It ’pears-like, left to comperhend 

Sich things as these, but you, and see 
How dratted sweet they air to me! 

But you, ’at’s loved ’em allus, and 

Kin sort ’em out and understand 

’Em same as the fine books you’ve read, 
And all fine thoughts vou’ve writ, er said, 
Er worked out, through long nights 0’ rain. 
And doubts and fears, and hopes, again, 
As bright as morning when she broke, — 
You know a teardrap from a joke! 

And so, ’Ras Wilson, stop and shake 

A paw, fer old acquaintance sake!’’ 


Mr. Riley’s poem was an embarrassing 
surprise to his friend Erasmus Wilson, 
who was present, and instantly the es- 
teem in which both these talented men of 
real value were held, found its expres- 
sion in many succeeding personal greet- 
ings as the guests departed. Thus, under 
these propitious auspices, the Interna- 
tional League of Press Clubs was firmly 
founded. 


The second convention of the League 
was held in San Francisco, in January, 
1892; whither Mr. M. H. de Young and 
the proverbial hospitality of Californians 
had lured it. The features of this junket 
were exceedingly enjoyed. No excur- 
sion party was ever more sumptuously 
stocked with good things in palatial trav- 
eling coaches. The trip from New York 
to the Coast was all too short and the 
pungency of wit too fleeting for the East- 
ern contingent. 

The reception in San Francisco aug- 
ured well for the succeeding four days of 
the convention. Its business session 
was characterized with spirit, and while 
the harmonies in the election of a presi- 
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dent were not attuned to all ears, the 
League derived a freshened impulse for 
another year’s progressive work. 

Socially, no company could have been 
treated with greater cordiality, than were 
the visiting newspaper men and women. 
The Coast was explored from Portland 
to San Diego; wineries were tapped, and 
the land of flowers and fair women heart- 
ily enjoyed under the gracious espionage 
of the San Francisco Press Club. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows:— 


President, M. H. de Young, San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Vice-Presidents, John A. Cockerill, New York 
Morning Advertiser; Gen. Charles H. Taylor, 
Boston Globe; George W. Childs, Philadelphia 
Ledger; Gen. Felix Agnus, Baltimore American; 
P. B. Deuster, Milwaukee Seebote; Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White, President New England Woman’s 
Press Association. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Charles W. Price, 
Electrical Review, New York. 

Executive Committee, T.J. Keenan, Jr., Pitts- 
burg Press; Dr. John Friederich, New York 
cAmerikanische-Schweitzer Zeitung; Wm. V. Alex- 
ander, Boston Transcript; P. eq. Boyle, Toledo 
Commercial; H. P. Hall, St. Paul News; H ‘ 
Vought, Buffalo Courter; William Berri, Brook- 
lyn Standard-Union; John P. Dampman,Reading, 
Pennsylvania, Herald; S. O. Lapham, Syracuse, 
New York, Courier. 


The third convention was held at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, in May, 1893. The 
attendance there was large and signifi- 
cantly representative of the larger jour- 
nals in the country. Colonel J. A. Cock- 
erill of New York was elected President. 
Many cities were bidding for the 1894 
convention. By the tact, grace, and elo- 
quence, of Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon of 
Georgia, Atlanta won the honor. The 
officers serving during the year 1893-94 
were:— 


. President, John A. Cockerill, New York 
Morning Advertiser. 

Vice-Presidents, George W. Childs, Philadel- 
phia Ledger; Joseph Pulitzer, New York World; 
William Berri, Brooklyn Standard-Union; Fred. 
E. Whiting, Boston Herald; A. E. Chantler, St. 
Paul ‘Dispatch; Mrs. Sallie Joy White, New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association, Boston. 

Treasurer, Charles W. Price, Electricai Review, 
New York. 

Secretary, Harry D. Vought, Buffalo Courier. 

Executive Committee, T. J. Keenan, Jr. Pitts- 
burg Press; M. H. de Young. San Francisco 
Chronicle; Dr. John Friederich, New York Amer- 
tkanische Schweitzer Zeitung; P. C. Boyle, Oil 
City Derrick; Wm. V. Alexander, Boston Tran- 
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script; L. F. Thoma, National Association Ger- 
man-American Journalists and Authors, New 
York; T. V. Powderly, Scranton, Pennsylvania; 
Charles H. Grasty, Baltimore News; Mrs. E. A. 
Conner, American Press Association. 


The Atlanta Convention, in May, 1894, 
surpassed the expectation of every dele- 
gate. The attendance was nearly four 
hundred persons directly and indirectly 
from the ranks of the profession. The 
Georgians are great and kindly hosts. 
In the world of letters they have place 
which silences my feeble commentary. 
Under the spell of Atlanta’s entertain- 
ment, the business and practical side of 
League work and aim was again empow- 
ered. The question of the real substance 
of the League was thoroughly debated, 
and plans were laid to make that sub- 
stance evident. The relation of the act- 
ive newspaper and literary worker to the 
public, to the League, and to the journal- 
ism which maintained him, were themes 
which started intelligent discussion. 

The personnel of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion was happy. It brought to view and 
acquaintance many distinguished writers, 
authors, and scholars. Their addresses 
were heard with relish, and their per- 
sonal friendship given here and there to 
attending members of the guild, has en- 
deared the brief time of that Atlanta ses- 
sion. 

The Southrons were an excess of heart 
and mind on that occasion; an excess 
that nature indulges with delight. Their 
frank hospitality, their soulful mental 
intercourse, their fine native courtesies ; 
the beautiful women, gallant men, and 
precious homes, identified them as the 
salt of the earth. 

So there was nothing to do in appreci- 
ation of all this but to elect one of At- 
lanta’s native sons president of the 
League and one of her rarest daughters 
a vice-president. The officers for 1894- 
95 were:— 


President, Clark Howell, Atlanta Constitution. 

Vice-Presidents, Murat Halstead, Brooklyn 
Standard-Union; Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, Geor- 
gia Woman’s Press Club; Hon. John A. Hen- 
nessy, New York Mail and Express; A. B. Cun- 
ningham, Baltimore Morning Herald; William V. 
Alexander. Boston Transcript; Louis N. Magar- 
gee, Philadelphia Times. 

Ex-officio Member Governing Board for ensu- 
ing year, Col. John A. Cockerill, New York 
Morning Advertiser. 
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Treasurer, James S. McCartney, Philadelphia 
Record. 

Secretary, Harry D. Vought, Buffalo Courier. 

Executive Committee, [f. J. Keenan, Jr., 
Pittsburg Press; P. C. Boyle, Oil City Derrick; 
Dr. John Friederich, New York Amerikanische 
Schweitzer Zeitung; E. J. Carpenter, Boston Ad- 
vertiser; Jean |. Charlouis, New York School 
Fournal; Harry W. Wack, St. Paul Globe; W. 
J. K. Kenney, New York City Record; Herman 
Dieck, National Organization German-American 
Journalists and Authors, Philadelphia; Mrs. E. 
A. Connor, American Press Association. 


Then came a time when even a glori- 
ous past should dim. In 1895, the 
League hosts ventured into Philadelphia, 
a town on which years of rumor and re- 
pute had showered some gross _libels 
about the lethargy of Quakerdom. We 
were told that water would n’t run in 
that place; that everything was dated 
yesterday ; that there was no Now and 
would not be till the following month. 
The young men from the East and the 
wise men from nowhere prepared to 
wear crape and the lachrymose eye of 
the post-mortem tomato. 

The first evidence that the Philadel- 
phia Pen and Pencil Club had more in- 
fluence than the Atlantic ocean and a 
persuasive power mightier than Aspa- 
sia’s, was in their privileged use of Inde- 
pendence Hall, which theretofore had 
never been dedicated to a private or pub- 
lic purpose of a non-patriotic or ceremon- 
ial nature. We inquired not how this 
honor had been obtained, but speedily 
and in reverential awe, carried on our 
deliberations in that grand old structure, 
torn and tarnished, but all untainted in 
its simple relation to the greatest epoch, 
the most precious parchment, in our na- 
tional life. 

The Philadelphia Convention is mem- 
orable for many things. The measures 
introduced there for League extension, 
legislation in the interest of editors, re- 
porters, and publishers, the vigor of other 
business matters before the meetings, 
andthe magnificence of its social features, 
combined to fix the belief in the journal- 
istic mind that Philadelphia was the city 
of ‘‘cyclonic celerity,’’— as one of our 
wags declared,—and that its Pen and 
Pencil Club contained a surer genius, a 
swifter talent, a readier wit, and a hap- 
pier, heartier good-fellowship, than all 
the clubs of America, the ‘societies of 
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GENERAL FELIX AGNUS. 


Britain, or the tongs in the land of Li 
Hung Chang. 

It was at the Philadelphia Convention 
that General Felix Agnus, of the Balti- 
more American, advocated a libel law 
which would throw about the reporter, 
editor, and writer of news, the same pro- 
tection involved in the relation of attor- 
ney and client, physician and patient, 
husband and wife. It was ably con- 
tended that it was unreasonable to search 
a writer for the source of his information, 
given to him in confidence and good faith. 
Reporters have been arrested and im- 
prisoned for refusing to divulge the 
source of their lawful publications, and 
the proposed law was designed to avoid 
the summary application of an unjust 
penalty before trial of the merits involved 
in each case. 

The League adopted the movement 
and at once propagated it in all the States 
of the Union. Maryland, where the law 
was conceived, was the first State to pass 
the following bill :— 


Be it Enacted by the State of Maryland:— 

Section 1. No person engaged in connection 
with or employed on a newspaper or journal shall 
be compelled to disclose in any legal proceeding 
or trial, or before any committee of the Legisla- 
ture, or elsewhere, the source of any news or in- 
formation procured or obtained by him for and 
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published in the newspaper or journal on which 
he is engaged, connected, or employed. 

Sec. 2. This act shall not abridge or impair 
the right of the people to commence and maintain 
a criminal prosecution for libel, or the right or 
remedy of any person to maintain an action for 
damages on account of said publication. 

The State of Utah has followed, and 
Massachusetts passed its Senate with an 
excellent bill, but met defeat in the 
House. Minnesota has been attracted 
to the measure, and the promise is that 
a similar bill will become its law at the 
next session of the Legislature. The 
League is now bending its energies to 
enact a uniform libel law in every State. 
That it will before long accomplish this, 
the prospect assuredly indicates. 

Seven hundred persons, including many 
distinguished men and women in the 
official, professional, and social life of 
Pennsylvania, attended what has been 
remarked as the most beautifully ap- 
pointed banquet ever tendered in the city 
of Philadelphia. The radiance and glam- 
our of that night has been an interesting 
lightin the pathway ofthe League. Graced 
by his Reverence the Archbishop of Phil- 
adelphia, its Mayor, the Governor of the 
State, his staff, the editors and proprie- 
tors of Pennsylvania’s largest news- 
papers, the occasion was one of impres- 
sive force upon those who are observing 
what the International League of Press 
Clubs may become if its purposes are 
fully carried into fruition. 

The annua! election in Philadelphia in- 
stalled the following officers: — 

President, Louis M. Magargee, Philadelphia 
Times. 

Vice-Presidents, Joseph Howard, Jr., New 
York Recorder; General Felix Agnus, Baltimore 
American; Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon. Georgia 
Woman’s Press Club; William V. Alexander, 
Boston Transcript; John W. Keller, New York 
Recorder; John P. Dampman, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania Herald. 

Ex-Officio Member Governing Board for En- 
suing Year, Clerk Howell, Atlanta Covstitution. 

Treasurer, James S. McCartney, Philadelphia 
Record. 

Secretary, Harry D. Vought, Buffalo Courier. 

Executive Committee, T. J. Keenan, Jr.,Pitts- 
burg Press; P. C. Boyle, Oil City Derrick; Dr. 
John Friederich, New York Amerikanische Schweitt- 
ger Zeitung; Jean |. Charlouis, New York School 
Journal; Harry W. Wack, St. Paul Globe; Robert 
B. Cramer, Philadelphia Times; Mrs. Elroy M. 
Avery, Cleveland Woman’s Press Club; Mrs. 
Helen H. Gardener, The Arena, Boston; Eugene 
J. Fleury, Buffalo Express. 


The Convention in Buffalo, in June, 
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1896, was also fruitful of earnest endea- 
vor and a renewed zeal for progress. 
The assembly was happily entertained 
in the city and at Niagara Falls, in the 
latter resort by the Hon. David Isaacs, 
prominent in newspapers and other large 
enterprises in that district. 

The Convention resulted in electing to 
the League presidency Harry D. Vought, 
secretary of the League for the three 
preceding years, and for twenty-one 
years the railroad editor of the Buffalo 
Courier. 


President, Harry D. Vought, Courier, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Vice Presidents.Jean I. Charlouis, School Journal, 
New York City; William V. Alexander, Transcript, 
Boston; Mrs. Ellen S. Cromwell, Chicago Times- 
Herald, Washington, D. C.; Max Ways, Herald, 
Baltimore; Frank C. Roberts, Post, San Fran- 
cisco; T. Henry Martin, News, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, James S. McCartney, Record, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Secretary, George F. Lyon, Press Club, New 
York City. 

Ex-Officio Member of the Governing Board, 
Louis M. Magargee, Times, Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee, T. J. Keenan, Jr.,Press, 
Pittsburg; Mrs. Marian Longfellow O’ Donoghue, 
Post, Washington, D. C.; P. C. Boyle, Derrick, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, 
Woman’s Press Club, Cleveland, Ohio; Col. A. 
B. de Frece, Press Club, New York City; F. W. 
Ford, Transcript, Boston; Robert B. Cramer, 
Times, Philadelphia; Harry W. Wack, Dispatch, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Mrs. Loulie M. Gordon, 
Georgia Woman’s Press Club, Atlanta. 


Mr. Vought’s administration closes this 
month. It has been marked with the 
inauguration of many plans, the consum- 
mation of which during the term of his 
successor should redound to the benefit 
of the League and the personal advan- 
tage of allits members. The Constitu- 
tion of the League prohibits re-election 
of its president to succeed himself. The 
inceptions of one in all likelihood devolve 
upon the other for fulfillment. In view 
of the many interesting measures pend- 
ing, the gentleman who succeeds the 
present incumbent becomes the bearer 
of the hope and concern of those who 
urge the enactment of some reforms, the 
diligent prosecution of League possibili- 
ties, and the actual practise of those 
principles upon which the League was 
founded. No member of the profession 
could be occupied with a more commend- 
able work. The fraternity inspired by 
the League aims to dignify the individual 
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and his profession, to enlarge the public 
estimate and the personal respect of 
both, to bring kindred spirits, minds, and 
hands, into social relation, to elevate the 
standard of journalism, and wipe it— 
aye! scour it—of some of its recent 
stains, to recall it to sanity by example, 
to repress its indigestible display of paint- 
plashed-Nothing. 

A unity of the American Press Clubs 
will rear an organization of tremendous 
power. The wise direction of this power 
will right many wrongs which now avoid 
a ready distinction between brains 
and brass. The brain market is the only 
industry which is as yet unorganized. A 
strange reality indeed, that the primal 
force under every marketable thing, 
should itself remain without a union of 
its factors. The newspaper conditions 
in New York, the methods and stand- 
ards employed in their editorial and re- 
portorial forces, their congestion and 
daily output, is an astounding study of 
the utter futility of real worth when 
matched against a delirium which is in- 
definable. If you are suspected of carry- 
ing concealed brains about your person, 
you are looked upon with suspicion; but 
if you display an olfactory capacity 
which will detect compost at a range of 
twenty-seven miles against an East River 
gale, you are a thing desired and a toy 
forever, at an insulting wage per week. 

The following clubs have membership 
‘in the League:— 


Albany Press Club. 

Atlanta Press Club. 

Brooklyn Press Club. 

Buffalo Press Club. 

Boston Press Club. 

Cleveland Woman’s Press Club. 

Chattanooga Press Club. 

Georgia Woman’s Press Club. 

Grand Rapids Press Club. 

Illinois Woman’s Press Association. 

Journalists’ Club of Baltimore. 

Milwaukee German Press Club. 

Milwaukee Press Club. 

Minneapolis Press Club. 

Manchester Press Club. 

New York Press Club. 

New York German Press Club. 

New York Woman’s Press Club. 

National Organization German - American 
Journalists and Authors. 

Newspaper Club of Boston. 

Pittsburg Press Club. 

Pittsburg Woman’s Press Club. 

Pennsylvania Legislative Correspondents’ As- 
sociation. 
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JOHN W, KELLER.! 


Pen and Pencil Club, Philadelphia. 

Pacific Coast Woman’s Press Association. 

Portland (Oregon) Press Club. 

Reading Press Club. 

Rochester Press Club. 

San Francisco Press Club. 

Syracuse Press Club. 

St. Paul Press Club. 

St. Louis German Press Club. 

Southern Rhode Island Press Club. 

Scranton Press Club. 

Salt Lake City Press Club. 

Toledo Press Club. 

Texas Woman’s Press Association. 

Woman’s National Press Association. 

Western Pennsylvania Press Club, (Erie Dis- 
trict.) 

Western Pennsylvania Press Club (Pittsburg 
District. ) 

Wilkesbarre Press Club. 


1JOHN W. KELLER was born in .Bourbon 
county, Kentucky, in 1856. While pursuing his 
education at Yale College he founded the Yale 
Daily News, the first daily college newspaper ever 
published. After graduating, in 1879. he became 
a reporter on the Daily Truth, and afterwards was 
for five vears editor of the New York Dramatic 
News. While so engaged Mr. Keller wrote the 
well-known play of ‘‘ Tangled Lives,’? which 
was performed with brilliant success. Later on he 
became a member of the staff of the New York 
Times, besides contributing to other’papers. In 
February, 1891, he left the 7:mes to take the edi- 
torial management of the New York Recorder, 
which position he held during the life of that pa- 
per. Mr. Keller has always been an active 
worker in the interest of the League of Press 
Clubs, having served it as Vice-President. 
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On June Ist, the Seventh Annual Convention will be 
held in New York City under the auspices of the New 
York Press Club. The literary exercises planned will 
call out distinguished members of the profession in 
America and England, and perhaps a delegation from 
France and Germany. The social features should be 
gratifying. Important measures directly bearing upon 
the profession will be introduced and furthered. The 
indications are that this convention will be the largest 
yet held. 

Sketches of some of the League leaders have been 
given with their portraits, but there are ofhers that must 
not be forgotten. 


JEAN .ISIDORE CHARLOUIS is a Frenchman by birth and a jolly 
good fellow by temperament and disposition. ‘ears ago he was 
prominent in educational circles. He conducted several successful 
private schools, and thus won the title of ‘‘ professor,’’ which he has 
since borne. In 1878 he joined forces with the School Fournal, the 
oldest educational publication in the country, and assumed its busi- 
ness management. His knowledge of the paper’s special field, wide 
acquaintance among teachers, and exceptional business ability, 
speedily bore fruit, and under his management the Fournal has be- 
come one of the best-paying class newspaper properties in America. 
Mr. Charlouis is an old-time member of the New York Press Club, 
and is one of the most active workers in its Board of Trustees. He 
was twice elected a member of the Executive Committee of the 
League, and last year was its first vice-president. He is an excel- 
lent official; kindly, affable, and generous as a man. When Mr. 
Wack withdrew as one of the two delegates to the foreign Press 
League, whose convention will be held in Stockholm, Sweden, this 
month, Mr. Charlouis was elected to the representation. 


THOMAS J. KEENAN, JR., journalist, was born in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, November 22d, 1859. His family has borne, for sev- 
eral generations, an honorable part in public affairs, both civil and 
military, numbering a governor and adjutant general of Pennsylva- 
nia, important members of the diplomatic service, and noted officers 
in the Mexican and Civil wars. 

His father, Thomas J. Keenan, A. M., a prominent member of the 
Allegany county bar, founded and conducted the Legal Journal, and 
was, for fifteen years, prothonotary of the Supreme Court for the 
western district of Pennsylvania. On his mother’s side (Sophia 
Latimer Gaskell), he comes from one of the oldest families in the 
State, tracing its lineage back to William and Margaret Cooper, who, 
in 1679, settled Cooper’s Point, New Jersey, now the upper wards 
of Camden, before the city of Philadelphia was surveyed. By mar- 
riage, the Gaskells were related to William Penn. 

Thomas J. Keenan, Jr., was educated at the Western University 
of Pennsylvania. In 1880 he began his life’s work as a reporter on 
the Morning Times, and in less than three years, was promoted to the 
editorship of that paper. In 1884, he organized a stock company to 
publish the Press, the first successful penny paper issued in Pitts- 
burg, and has, since then, been thoroughly identified with its suc- 
cess as editor, director, and one of its principal owners. He is deeply 
interested in works of charity. Through the Press, he raised a fund 
of over thirty thousand dollars for the establishment of a Newsboys’ 
Home and lodging house, which was completed and occupied in 1893, 
and secured for its maintenance, a State appropriation of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Besides -holding the presidency of the Newsboys’ 
Home, he is a director in the Free Kindergarten association, and a 
director and vice-president of the Waif Saving Association of America. 

After the great Johnstown flood, where he personally directed his 
own staff of correspondents, and where he was in temporary charge 
of the first relief station opened on the banks of the Conemaugh, he 
was instrumental, two years later, in joining the scattered associa- 
tions of Johnstown flood correspondents into one national organiza- 
tion which elected him its president at the succeeding annual re- 
union. 

In 1881 he helped to organize the Pittsburg Press Club, in which 
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Mr. Keenan is an officer in a number of other newspaper organiza- 
tions. He is a prominent member of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Pittsburg, and other locally representative bodies. Though taking an 
active and influential part in Democratic politics, Mr. Keenan has 
never sought political preferments, and has repeatedly declined im- 
portant nominations tendered him. 

Within the past two months, Mr. Keenan organized, and materi- 
ally assisted in the successful operation of, the News Publishers’ 
Press Association, an organization comprising more than fifty after- 
noon newspapers, lately connected with the United Press. 

Appointed by Governor Hastings of Pennsylvania, Secretary and 
Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Commission at the Atlanta 
Exposition, Mr. Keenan had active charge of, and superintended the 
erection of the State buildings, and the collection and exhibition of 
the wares from the Keystone State, and the universal verdict was 
that outside of Georgia, no State exhibit equaled that of Pennsylva- 
nia. Notwithstanding this favorable showing, the appropriation made 
by the State was not all expended, Mr. Keenan having turned over 
a balance of more than seven thousand dollars. Governor hastings, 
in his message to the Legislature, in January last, commended Mr. 
Keenan for his excellent work as Secretary and Executive Director. 

Perseverance, indomitable will, aggressiveness, keen foresight, 
tireless activity, and honesty of purpose, are a few of the character- 
istic traits of Thomas J. Keenan, Jr., which have given him a high 
position in the regard of his myriads of friends at home and abroad. 


PATRICK C. BOYLE, three times elected to the League Executive 
Committee, is the owner and editor of The Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
Derrick. He is an Irishman and a-money maker. He was born in 
Donegal in 1846, and being brought over the ocean to Brady’s Bend, 
Pennsylvania, by his parents, was educated there. He served dur- 
ing the war, and at its close began newspaper work as a reporter on 
the Pittsburg Leader. In 1868 he became connected with the New 
York Tribune and was with that paper ten years. He then started 
a paper called Labor’s Voice at Martinsburg, Pennsylvania, and a few 
months later started the Petrolia Press. \n 1881 he founded the Oi/ 
Echo at Richburg, New York, and between 1885 and 1889 he bought 
the Oil City Derrick, Bradford Era and the Toledo Commercial. 


MRS. MARIAN LONGFELLOW O’DONOGHUE, neé Longfellow, 
is a native of Portland, Maine, and a niece of Henry W. Longfel- 
low, the poet. On her father’s side of the family she is a lineal de- 
scendant of John Alden and Priscilla Molines, and numbers six 
signers of the famous Mayflower Compact as her ancestors. Through 
her mother’s side she is a lineal descendant of Governor Bradstreet 
of Salem, Massachusetts, and of Anne, his wife, who was called the 
first New England poetess. 

For many years Mrs. O’Donoghue has written verse under the 
nom-de-plume of ‘* Miriam Lester.’’ She has written upon the various 
reforms of the times, and while she has no desire to pose as the 
‘*new woman,” she is essentially a woman’s woman, finding her 
greatest pleasure in being able at any time, to aid another woman. 

Mrs. O’Donoghue is a charter member of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, and an active member 
of the Elizabeth Wadsworth Chapter, D. A. R., of Portland, Maine, 
a chapter named for her great-grandmother, the grandmother of the 
poet Longfellow. She is also a member and ex-officer of the Wom- 
an’s National Press Association; an ex-director of the Choral Soci- 
ety of Washington, District of Columbia, and a member of several 
other clubs. She took an active part in presenting to the Senate of 
the United States, the question of the ‘‘ Legal Status of Women in 
the District of Columbia,” for which a bill fixing this status was 
passed, later. In June, 1896, she went to the convention, held at 
Buffalo, New York, as a delegate from the Woman’s National Press 
Association, and was elected a member of the Governing Board. It 
was owing to her good offices that California had a representative 
on the Board. 

Mrs. O’Donoghue has written for a number of papers, amongst 
which are the Boston Transcript, Boston Herald, Washington Post, 
and others. She has also written several stories for children, and 
some translations from the French. For the past seven years, she 
has been a resident of Washington city, but is distinctly at heart, 
and in feeling, a New England woman, though she laughingly says 
she has been taken for almost every nationality,— a Frenchwoman, 
an Englishwoman, an Irishwoman, and a Southern woman. This 
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would seem to class her as cosmopolitan, rather than local, in spite 
of her Puritan ancestry. 


MR. ROBERT B. CRAMER was born on July 30, 1871. He was an 
early military graduate, and an enterprising editor of a school paper. 
At the age of eighteen years he became a reporter on the New York 
Press. Leaving Gotham, he attached himself to the Philadelphia 
Times and remained there five years. Within the year he went to 
Atlanta, Georgia, to take charge of the Evening Constitution, which, 
owing to the collapse of the United Press, suspended publication in 
April. bie 

Mr. Cramer has that type of masculine enterprise which is for- 
ever going. You can’t stop him, and his work in newspapers and 
in the humorous journals is crisp, direct, and always happy. 

The picture presented of him shows what the International League 
of Press Clubs may unconsciously do for a fellow. That baby is a 
League flower, and came to Mr. Cramer with the fondest time in his 
life. In 1894, the League was entertained in Atlanta. Miss Ida 
Howell, the beautiful daughter of Captain E. P. Howell, proprietor 
of the Constitution, met ‘* Bob”’ Cramer in the brilliant social inter- 
course of that convention. That settled it! She became his wife ; 
as several other beautiful Southern women became the wives of at- 
tending ‘‘callow youths, of the daring pen.” 

Mr. Cramer has been a member of the Executive Committee the 
last two terms. 


MR. ROBERTS, the fifth vice-president, is an editorial writer on 
the San Francisco Evening Post, and has had a wide experience in 
newspaper work in various sections of the country. He was for- 
merly vice-president of the Buffalo Press Club. 


MRS. ELROY M. AVERY of Cleveland, Ohio, is the wife of State 
Senator Elroy M. Avery, Ph. D., LL. D. and daughter of the 
Hon. Julius Tilden, a well known lawyer of southern Michigan, 
twenty-five years ago. She is a member of the Art and History 
Club and the Conversational, two important literary clubs of Cleve- 
land; of the Sorosis, the Woman’s Relief Corps,— her husband 
having served through the war,— and of the Woman’s Press Club. 
She held for two years the office of State Regent for Ohio of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, from which office she re- 
tired to become vice-president general of the order, receiving the 
largest number of votes cast at the late Continental Congress. She 
was chosen to represent the eighteen thousand Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and to respond for them to Mrs. Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s address of welcome at the continental congress. 

She was the first woman elected to a civil office in Cleveland,— 
that of member of the school board. It is principally through her 
efforts that the kindergarten has been made a part of the public school 
system. 

She was chosen to represent the women in an address to Major 
McKinley on the occasion of the Woman’s Pilgrimage to Canton. 
The address was copied in nearly every paper in the United States. 
She is chairman of the Executive Committee of the Woman’s De 
partment of the Cleveland Centennial Commission. Some of the 
work of this committee has reference to the future as well as the past. 
Notably, the sealing of an aluminum box, beautifully engraved and 
containing the record of woman’s work during Cleveland’s first 
centennial. This box was sealed with appropriate ceremonies, to be 
opened by the women of Cleveland’s second centennial, in 1996. In 
the meantime it remains in the custody of the Historical Society. 
Under their auspices, the historian, Mrs. Wickham, has prepared a 
history of the pioneer women of the Western Reserve, four volumes 
of which have already appeared. In this work the historian had 
the assistance of women all over the Reserve. 

Mrs. Avery has a clear, far reaching voice and can always’ be 
heard. For this reason and because she is a ready speaker, she is 
much called upon. 

Last but not least, Mrs. Avery is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the International League of Press Clubs. 


COLONEL A. B. DE FRECE, a graduate of the University of New 
York with highest honors, has been a representative business man 
in New York for twenty years past, achieving success through his 
intelligence, enterprise, tenacity of purpose, and strict integrity. 
His successful administration of great undertakings attracted the 
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attention of the late Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, 
who induced him to become the business mana- 
ger of the Mail and Express, in which position he 
has shown his unique administrative capacity. 
To recite half the events in Col. de Frece’s ac- 
tive career would be to engage the reader far be- 
yond the limit and purpose of this brief sketch of 
the League. His enterprises in behalf of charity 
are numbered by the hundred, and their aggregate 
result to such institutions is accounted at millions 


of dollars. He has few peers as a manager of 
gigantic enterprises, and his talents are versatile. 
He has been an active participant in League 


affairs, and was last year elected a member of its 
Executive Committee. 


WILLIAM V. ALEXANDER, of the Boston 
Transcript, has been twice a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the International League of 
Press Clubs, and oncea vice-president. No honors 
were ever more worthily bestowed, nor assumed 
with greater ability. The League has been fortu- 
nate in his service, a service at once progressive, 
intelligent, and self-suppressing. In his modesty, 
chiseled manner, and firmness in official enter- 
prise, Mr. Alexander typifies the New England 
life of gentility and force. 

He was president of the Boston Press Club two 
terms, and his enlargement of that body of news- 
paper men and /:terati, distinguished his incum- 
bency. In addition to his continuous connection 
with the Boston Press Club and his long service 
as city editor of the Transcript, he was an origi- 
nal member of the Press Rifle Association and 
has been its secretary and president; was an 
original member of the Newspaper Club and has 
been its president, is a member of the Franklin 
Typographical Society and has attended the con- 
ventions of this League for three years. He en- 
joys apreferred social position in Boston, is genial 
to everybody, helpful to his fellows, and of 
marked ability as an editor. 


MAX WAYS is a friend of men generally ; of 
clever women specifically. He lives in a State 
where the purer types of human beauty thrive. 
He is the city editor of the Baltimore Herald, and 
his newspaper career has occupied twelve enter- 
prising years. His ability bespeaks an older man 
than thirty-one; but such he is, landing some- 
where in Seitersburg, Maryland, in 1866. Heisa 
deep, calm, and retiring young man with an 
abundant reserve force for intellectual drudgery or 
pleasure. His placein the journalism of his State 
is in the fore rank of sound and stable newspaper 
endeavor. His work in the councils of the Inter- 
national League is praiseworthy. His goodfel- 
lowship is a distinguishing trait. 


MRS. ELLEN S. CROMWELL is the president 
of the Woman’s National Press Association, of 
Washington. District of Columbia, and has been 
in journalistic fields for many years. She is a 
native of Virginia. Her first work was for the 
Detroit Free Press at the time when William B. 
Quimby, now United States Minister to the Neth- 
erlands, was managing editor. Mrs. Cromwell 
vas a daily reporter for the papers during the 
Electoral Commission of 1876, and is one of the 
vomen who appears in Mrs. Fassett’s picture of 
the Electoral Commission at the Capitol. In 
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1886 Mrs. Cromwell was accredited to the re- 
porters’ gallery, when Gen. H. V. Boynton was 
the chairman of the Press Committee. Mrs. 
Cromwell has been for many years connected 
with the Chicago Saturday Evening Herald, and 
has also contributed literary work under the title 
of *‘Romance of History.’’ She is chairman of 
the publication bureau of the association, and 
president and business manager of the Potomac 
Series Company ; a charter member of the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and a charter member of the Mary 
Washington Chapter of that society. She isa 
woman of large heart and sympathies, and it has 
been said of her that she combines the ‘‘ push ”’ 
of the Western woman with the grace and suav- 
ity of the Southern one.— Washington ‘ost. 


CHARLES W. PRICE, a trustee of the New 
York Press Club, is the editor and chief owner 
of the Electrical Review, New York city. He was 
born in Ohio, thirty-eight years ago, and at six- 
teen years of age was engaged in the printing 
trade on the Barnesville Enterprise, where he oc- 
cupied successively the positions of ‘‘ devil,’’ 
compositor, and editor. In 1879 he assisted in 
establishing the ‘Dazly Capital, in Topeka, Kan- 
sas, of which he was an editor until 1882, when 
he was made manager of a large telephone com- 
pany in Kansas City. In 1885 Mr. Price came to 
New York, and purchased an interest in the Elec- 
trical Review, of which he is now the editor. He 
was Secretary and Treasurer of the International 
League of Press Clubs during the two first years 
of its career. 


LOUIS N. MEGARGEE, fifth president of the 
International League of Press Clubs, for several 
terms president and wit-in-chief of the Pen and 
Pencil Club of Philadelphia, is the managing edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Times. Mr. Megargee’s 
aversion to the publication of his portrait, ac- 
counts for this bleak paragraph concerning him. 
But his Boswell needs no pictorial aid to account 
him an interesting character, an able writer, a 
versatile genius, a keen satirist, a kind and gen- 
erous fellow, and a man of genuine impulses. 

His position in Pennsylvania journalism is first 
among active editorial chiefs, and perhaps the 
best commentary upon his occupation of that 
place is the report of his popularity with the sub- 
ordinates who serve him, and the esteem accorded 
him by proprietary interests. His newspaper life 
has been wide, varied, and prosperous. As an 
organizer of men and an instructor of their good 
fellowship, his record as the sun and breeze of 
the Pen and Pencil Club will permit him some 
peers, but no superiors. His daily reminiscent 
column in the Times bespeaks his intimate touch 
with the affairs of men. 


MR. F. W. FORD is actively engaged in the 
newspaper life of Boston. His counsel asa mem- 
ber of the League Executive Committee has been 
of value in many ways. He well represents the 
best spirit of his Press Club and what should be 
the principles of the profession. 


MR. T. HENRY MARTIN of the Executive Com- 
mittee is a member of the Philadelphia Pen and 
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Pencil Club, and one of Mr. Megargee’s graduates 
in his prize class of convivial cyclones. He has 
proven a helpful League Executive, and lends his 
service with effect. 


The author of this brief and desultory 
history of the League, has been of the 
craft about ten years. He formerly re- 


sided in St. Paul, where he perpetrated 
many things in an active career. For 
some reason or none he has been thrice 
elected to the Executive Committee. He 
is now a resident of New York, aged 
twenty-nine years, unmarried, and still 
at large. 
Harry Wellington Wack. 


LURA 


STORY OF A SMUGGLER'S WIFE 


HE usually calm waters 
of Puget sound were 
rolling in great, turbu- 

lent waves upon its western 
shore. A northeasterly gale 
swept the waters and tossed 
the spray from the billows. 
Now and then the fast-flying 
storm clouds scattered and 
a dying moon faintly out- 
lined the heaving waste and 
wooded slopes. Then the 
black gloom came down again, broken 
only by the phosphorescent glow from 
the surges. 

The frail craft used for the navigation 
of this beautiful inland sea had sought 
safety from the tempest, and the great 
highway tossed itself in impotent fury 
upon the sandy beaches. 

On the bank of a little cove into which 
flowed a tiny stream of fresh water, not 
far from the old mill of Port Madison, and 
sheltered somewhat from the blasts which 
at times stir the waters of the sound, 
stands a dilapidated structure, too small 
to dignify by the name of building, and 
apparently unfit for permanent habita- 
tion. Constructed of rough cedar shakes 
and chinked with a mixture of clay and 
coarse grass, it seemed but an uncertain 
refuge from the elements. 

Here lived, however, for many years 
an old half-breed woman and her daugh- 
ter, subsisting largely upon the fish so 
abundant in the waters and by selling 
the clams which they dug from the beach. 
The interior of the house consisted origi- 
nally of a single room, but a low partition 
now enclosed a corner in which was a 
small bed. 





A rough fir table, a few chairs, some 
cooking utensils, and a cracked stove, 
comprised the bulk of the other furniture. 

The old woman sat in the couching 
posture natural to those in whose veins 
flows the Indian blood, and the girl moved 
restlessly about, occasionally pressing her 
face to the. little window in a vain en- 
deavor to penetrate the gloom and storm 
without. 

Her face was a curious one, and at first 
glance not pleasing. A skin hardly darker 
than that of the Scandinavian, but tanned 
and roughened by exposure, formed a 
strange contrast to the black hair and 
peculiar dark eyes which betrayed the 
taint of the aborigine. 

It was when she spoke that she ap- 
peared to best advantage, for then the 
possibilities of her nature were reflected 
in her features. Her strong white teeth 
and well shaped mouth indicated stub- 
bornness of purpose ; yet the stolidity of 
her ancestral race was wholly lacking and 
her lithe form, clothed in coarse, ill-fitting 
garments, retained the grace and agility 
of the child of nature. 

The wind shook the frail structure and 
rattled the loose shakes, and the smok- 
ing oid ship’s lamp seemed sometimes or 
the point of going out in the strong cur- 
rent of air. 

‘* Lorrie ’ll be here tonight,’’ said the 
old woman, lifting her heavy face. ‘‘Keep 
the fire up and the water hot. He’ll 
want his coffee when he gits here.”’ 

‘‘It’s an awful night,’’ returned the 
girl. ‘‘Maybe he’ll never get here.” 
And her look of anxiety deepened. 

‘* He ’Il come, if he ain’t at the bottom 
of the sound or the cutter ain’t got him.’’ 
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And the old hag chuckled as she lapsed 
into her customary silence. 

The night wore slowly on and the two 
women waited,— one impatiently, the 
other indifferently. It was. nearly mid- 
night when the younger one suddenly 
arose and exclaimed :— 

‘* Something has happened. Some bad 
luck has come to them. I’m going out.’’ 

‘* Don’t be a fool!’’ replied the other, 
as her daughter, throwing a shawl about 
her, went out into the night. 

She went rapidly down the beach un- 
til she reached a long, low sand spit ex- 
tending some distance out into the open 
sound. Making her way to the end of 
this, she sat down on a water-soaked 
log. The wind tossed her long black hair 
and the salt spray wet her garments, but 
she did not notice it. 

‘*Can they have given it up?’’ she 
muttered. ‘‘It was to be tonight, no 
matter what the weather, and that 
could n’t be better for their purpose.”’ 

‘* What is that ?’’ she gasped suddenly, 
as the dim moonlight penetrated the dark- 
ness for an instant and she saw a black 
object on the water. 

It was a boat, but instead of the trim 
little schooner she expected, she saw a 
long low hull, without masts, which she 
instantly recognized. The craft displayed 
no lights and passed so close to the girl 
she could have tossed a pebble on its 
deck. Slowly it worked its way into the 
little bay and disappeared in the gloom. 

The girl did not move from the log. 
What should she do? What could she 
do? Some one had turned traitor. Of 
that she was sure, for there a hundred 
yards away lay the revenue cutter. Some- 
one had told the officers where to come— 
someone familiar with the place had pil- 
oted them in past the dangerous spit, and 
they were now awaiting the coming of 
the smuggler. 

As amoment before she had longed for 
a sight of the white sail of the ‘‘ Wan- 
derer,’’ she now prayed that it might not 
come. She brushed the damp spray from 
her face, and strained her eyes in a vain 
endeavor to scan the tossing waters. No 
sound from the cutter reached her. The 
music of the storm was unbroken by hu- 
man discord, but she well knew that in 
that noiseless black shadow sharp eyes 
sought and loaded guns, in the hands of 
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men who knew how to use them, waited 
for the transgressors of the law. 

An hour passed, and the acute sensa- 
tion of despair inspired by the arrival of 
the cutter had given way somewhat to 
the hope that the men she sought might 
not come. The dangers of the storm 
were to be feared, still there was hope of 
rescue even for a capsized crew, but the 
girl knew that to fall into the hands of 
the revenue officers meant long years of 
imprisonment, if not death, to at least 
one of the smugglers. Lorran Williams 
had been guilty of too many infractions 
of the revenue laws to escape a heavy 
sentence, once they caught him, and it 
had been hinted that a charge of mur- 
der awaited him for killing a government 
officer who had been found dead on Rich- 
mond beach across the sound. But of 
this crime he had told her he was inno- 
cent and she believed him. Why should 
she not? He had always told her the 
truth! She knew all his secrets, at least 
she thought she did ; and she could not 
think of him as having blood on his 
hands. Smuggling a few paltry dollars’ 
worth of ‘‘ dope,’’ or illegally ‘‘ bringing 
over ’’ a batch of Chinamen was, to her, 
but a legitimate way of making a precar- 
ious living, but as for murder, she knew 
Lorrie could never do that. And did she 
not know him better than any one else? 
From the time she had firstseen him,more 
than seven years ago, he had always been 
the same manly, fearless fellow, and for 
the three years he had called her wife 
had he not shown to her the tender- 
hearted, generous nature which perhaps 
others did not see ? 

No —he had not killed anyone. She 
was certain of that. But if they caught 
him what might they not prove against 
him? As chief of a bold band of smug- 
glersthey would hesitate at nothing to de- 
prive him of liberty or even of life. 

Another hour passed, and the faint 
hope in her heart had grown until now 
she began to feel a sort of hysterical joy 
at the presence of the officers. They 
would stay there until dawn, and then, 
drenched, disappointed, and baffled, they 
would go away. And she would go down 
and laugh at them,— laugh at their stu- 
pidity. Did they expect to catch her 
Lorrie? What simpletons! Did they 
think he was fool enough to fall into their 
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traps? The blundering idiots. She 
wanted to go and tell them,—she wanted 
to say:— 

‘Why, you are only children! How 
do boys like you expect to catch a man 
like my Lorrie ?’’ 

She involuntarily started up. Then 
she sank back on the wet sand, limp and 
nerveless, in her strained eyes a look of 
terror as she discerned in the uncertain 
light a boat under reefed canvas, scud- 
ding before the wind toward the stretch 
of sand upon which she crouched. 

He had come. If only he could be 
warned he might even yet put about and 
escape, aided by the darkness. She 
knew it would be futile to shout. He 
could not hear. Shecould not save him. 
She could only lie there and see him 
dragged, manacled and helpless, aboard 
the cutter. 

The thought maddened her. In des- 
peration she stood erect and wildly 
waved her hands. He could not see her. 
She knew it and dropped her arms. 

Down came the little schooner on the 
wings of the wind. She reached the 
spit of sand. The reefed sail swung round 
preparatory to her entering the cove. Oh, 
he was lost !—he was lost! A moment 
more and he would be at the mercy of 
the cutter’s guns. 

Frantically, despairingly, she rushed 
to the water’s edge and into the salt 
brine until the choppy sea reached her 
waist. 

‘Lorrie! ’? she shouted. ‘‘ Lorrie! 
the cutter !— the cutter is here !’’ 

Her cry was answered sooner than 
she thought. A flash of light from the 


cutter, an explosion of gunpowder, and a 
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cannon ball went skimming over the 
water. 

She turned and regained the beach. 
The schooner’s sail came over again and 
she swung into the wind. Another shot, 
followed by the crack of several rifles,— 
but on went the little boat, and ina mo- 
ment was swallowed up in the darkness. 
Then the exhaust of the cutter’s engines 
rose above the noise of wind and water 
as she plunged through the waves in pur- 
suit. Then she was gone too. 


A dull gray mist 
enveloped land and sea. The wind had 
given way toa drizzling rain. The old 
woman sat before the cracked stove,— 
her head bowed, her heavy face expres- 
sionless and stolid. 

The door opened, and a great, red- 
faced man, wearing a seaman’s jacket 
and rubber cap, stepped in. He glanced 
nervously about the room. The old 
woman did not move 

‘Where ’s Lura?’’ 

The wrinkled hand’ pointed to the bed- 
room. He pulled the curtain aside. 

‘Poor girl, she ’s tired. We’d been 
on McNeill’s now if it had n’t been for 
her.”’ 

Softly he lifted the blanket, and ten- 
derly pushing back the dark hair, stooped 
to kiss the white forehead. Then he 
staggered; his lips grew white; his 
frame shook; a great hoarse cry rose 
from his throat, and he rushed from the 
house. 

The old woman lifted her face ; arose 
and rearranged the blanket over the 
mangled, mutilated form. 

‘* It killed her quick,’’ she said. 
Platt Brush Elderkin. 


Morning dawned. 

















O GOLDEN JUNE 


GOLDEN June! I sing thy golden days. 

O yellow June, | chant thy dreamy praise! 
Silent the song. Silent the full-voiced stream. 
But O such sunshine falls, such blue skies gleam ! 


Tall mountains sleep in,gold and purple haze, 
And God-like sunshine pours adown thy ways. 
And pale gold grasses skirt thy mountains’ hem. 
And strange gold birds — flashing like diadem — 
Flash silent, through the gently parting air, 
And all is ‘still, and calm, and golden fair. 


Fresh shorn of sap, the moss-hung oaks, gold-hued, 
Stand grouped in pale gold sheen by weir or wold! 
And bees gold-laden, swim on gold gauze wings, 
And here and there light golden laughter rings ! 
Whilst down the winding cafion’s yellow way, 

Tall golden rods make sunlight all the day. 

And ’gainst the flare of wide-spread sunlit sea — 
Deep mountain cups of yellow dint the lea. 


’Twixt rounded foothills’ deeply dimpled flow 
These golden cups of flowery sunlight glow ! 

And gold-blown roses swing, and climb, and flare, 
And golden-hearted lilies, tall and stately fair, 
Uplift their shining faces in the summer air. 

And time floats on, a golden dream bereft of care, 
When all is still, and wondrous calm, and golden fair! 


Harriet Winthrop Waring. 











TRUE TALES OF THE OLD WEST 


XIV—A TRAGEDY OF PIT RIVER' 


HE old man pulled up 
his sleeve and showed 
me on his forearm just 
below the elbow a 
long, irregular, cica- 
trix, which stood out 
white against the sun 
browned skin. The 
muscles beneath the 
hairy, tanned surface 
of his arm were shrun- 
ken and knotted, re- 

minding me in some way of a dismantled 

battle-ship or a crumbling fort. 

‘* There are five scars like that on my 
body,’’ he said, ‘‘ all of ’em made by In- 
jun arrows.’’ 

‘‘And yet you are alive,’’ | com- 
mented. ‘‘ | suspect that some of those 
who inflicted the wounds are not so for- 
tunate.”’ 

He gazed thoughtfully toward the 
west, where the setting sun had turned 
a great pile of clouds into a saffron city 
with turreted orange castles, and smiled 
gravely. 

‘* You may n’t believe it, my boy, but 
between me and you, |! suppose I have 
sent more Injuns to kingdom come than 
any man in California, unless it might 
be my old pardner ‘ Red,’ if he is alive 
yet.”’ 

‘* You surprise me,’’ | remarked. ‘‘1 
never heard before that Indian fighting 
was your specialty.”’ 

‘| have had some pretty smart brushes 
with ’em in my time, but that was n’t 
what | was thinking of when | spoke.’’ 

It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to get the old man to talk, and | 
resorted to the diplomacy of silence. 

‘* 1 ain’t got a word to say agen’ these 
people who want to make Injuns useful 
members of society,’’ he continued, ‘‘but 
let me tell you, when the country is full 
of painted bucks, all of ’em wild for your 
scalp-lock, you ain’t got time to consider 
them matters,—all you know is to kill 
as Many as you can any way you can.’’ 





'In recording this “‘ tragedy’ | am acting merely as re- 
porter. The story was told to me almost exactly as I have 
given it by one who took partin the affair, and in whose word 
I have implicit confidence. &. I! 
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As my friend paused I noticed the play 
in the muscles of his jaw, like the ripples 
of a brook, and | saw that his generally 
frank eyes had grown long and narrow 
and sinister-looking. 

‘« | recollect a circumstance down in 
Arizona,’’ he went on.- ‘* There was 
one of these here philanthropists came 
out from the East to take a job in the 
custom-house. He was a kind of half- 
baked preacher, this chap was, and he 
was fond of telling us what our duty was 
to our ‘red brethren.’ 

‘« «We should exercise kindness and 
forbearance towards our fellows,’ he 
says, ‘for every being has some good 
in him and if we have patience, at length 
we shall touch a responsive chord.’ 

‘* That ’s the kind of song-and-dance, 
as they say nowadays, he kept giving 
us boys who had been fighting Apaches. 

‘*One day some Injuns attackted a 
ranch a few miles from Nogales and 
massacreed three or four men, a woman, 
and two children. 

‘* As soon as we got word of it we 
were right after ’em, and we put up a 
job to get this preacher man to go along. 
The Apaches have invented more sick- 
ening and devilish mutilations than any 
tribe | ’ve heard of. In this case they 
had done a mighty artistic job from an 
Injun standpoint. The bodies of the 
men were horribly carved, that of the 
woman was in the same condition, and 
even the little children had not been 
spared. 

‘* That preacher’s face was a study as 
he sized up the situation. | thought he 
was going to faint, but it was just the 
man waking up in him, and pretty soon 
it broke right through all his early train- 
ing and moral teachings. 

‘** Boys,’ he says,—and all the oil 
had gone out of his voice,— ‘ Boys, | 
did n’t bring a gun, but | want somebody 
to lend me one, and say, boys, let ’s 
hurry, we must n’t lose any time, or 
some of the d—d outfit may escape.’ ’’ 


‘‘ And is it to the Apaches you owe 
these scars ?’’ 
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‘* No, I received these little testimon- 
ials from the Pit River tribe. It was 
among these same Injuns me and my 
pardner ‘ Red’ did the thinning out | was 
speaking of.”’ 

| waited expectantly. 

‘«In early days,’’ the old man began, 
‘‘my pardner ‘ Red’ and me went into 
business, carrying mail and express mat- 
ter from Shasta to the mining camps 
about. 

The work paid pretty well, because the 
boys knew the risks we had to take, and 
when we would deliver one of ’em a let- 
ter he’d come down with the dust with- 
out ever stopping to weigh it. 

‘* About sixteen miles east of the spot 
where Redding now stands, there was a 
big rancheria of Pit River Injuns,—a 
thousand or more of ’em, I should say. 
They were mostly armed with bows and 
arrows and they had only a few scrub 
ponies, so a white man, well mounted 
and with good weapons, couid stand off 
quite a gang of ’em. 

‘*Meand ‘Red’ always traveledtogether, 
and we never came to a spot that seemed 
a proper spot for an ambush, without 
tightening our cinches and getting our 
guns ready for business. Manyatimea 
shower of arrows would spring like a flock 
of birds from some thick copse and never 
a human critter would we see. It was 
no uncommon thing for us to come across 
the body of an unlucky miner, his bag- 
gage and grub gone, stripped even of his 
clothing. 

‘* The Injuns were not much interfered 
with and they kept getting bolder and 
bolder, until we had to take a couple of 
extry men along every trip, which kind 
of knocked off the profits of the business. 
Now and then we got scratched. I was 
laid up six weeks once by an arrow that 
took me in the back, and altogether the 
outlook in our line of work was rather 
gloomy. 

‘*One day ‘Red’ says to me, ‘ Look 
here, old man, we must either scatter 
that ranch of Injuns or go out of business. 
Now put your wits to work and see what 
vou can do for the firm.’ 

‘* 1 considered the matter carefully, and 
at last I hiton a scheme. ‘Red’ agreed 
with me that we couldn’t lose anything 
by undertaking it. 

‘« The first step was to send to San 
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Francisco and get a lot of strychnine. | 
thought eighteen bottles would be enough 
though ‘ Red’ allowed we ought to get 
more. Well, you would have thought 
me and my pardner had gone into the 
baker’s business if you had seen us after 
that. Wemade up aterrible lot of bread, 
two hundred loaves, | should say at a 
guess, and into the dough we kneaded 
the eighteen bottles of p’izen. | guess 
the bread was alittle bitter, but we knew 
Injuns wasn’t overly fastidious in the 
matter of grub. 

‘‘The next thing was to get the stuff 
to the Injuns without making them sus- 
picious. We got three of our best horses 
ready, two of them for mounts and the 
other for a pack, — the last a fine gentle 
animal that would lead like a pet dog. 
After that we rigged up as if we were a 
couple of prospectors striking out for the 
mines. In our pack, mind you, there 
was n’t a blessed thing but that p’izened 
bread, and we arranged it so that with a 
little jolting the loaves would come tum- 
bling out. 

‘We left Shasta in the night, not car- 
ing to have everybody know what we 
were up to, and headed straight for the 
rancheria. We knew the lay of the land 
like a book, and we kept under cover un- 
til we were within a quarter of a mile of 
the campoodie, reaching there along in 
the forenoon. Then we came out on the 
hillside in view of the whole works. 

‘* The Injuns got sight of us in about a 
second and came piling out, a whoopin’ 
and a yellin’, men, women, children, and 
dogs. 

‘We waited till they were most up, 
then we acted like we was scared and 
turned tail. 

‘‘ Well, sir, aS soon as our animals 
struck a lope the bread began falling out, 
and it kept on a-falling, and ‘Red’ 
laughed till he most rolled out of his 
saddle to see those hungry Injuns snap it 
up, for all the world like a lot of carp 
when you throw ’em a handful of crumbs. 

‘* Did the scheme work? We didn’t 
wait to see, but from circumstantial evi- 
dence | am inclined to think it did. 

‘*We understood afterwards that a 
good many outsiders didn’t approve. The 
Sacramento Union got hold of the story 
and sent up a man to investigate, and | 
was told that he roasted us brown, though 
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1am glad to say he never learned our 
names. He said that in one place he had 
counted ninety-three bodies, and | could 
have told him that that figure did n’t rep- 
resent the complete returns. 

** Well, the rancheria moved. The In- 
juns went away on up the Pit river as far 
as Modoc county, and never bothered us 
much after. 

‘Sometimes when they made a cam- 
poodie where we didn’t care to have it, 
we would stick a loaf of bread on a pole 


SANTA CATALINA. 


and put it where they would be sure 
tosee it. The hint was enough; the 
next day the camp would be deserted, 
though the bread always remained un- 
touched.’’ 


A little breeze had sprung up and the 
old man shivered. 

‘« My blood is n’t as thick as it used to 
be. Come into the house where it is 
warm and we can havea light; | hate to 
sit in the dark.’’ ; 

Bradford Woodbridge. 


SANTA CATALINA 


BLUER than skies that bend over 
Dim in the distance it lies, 
Backward | gaze like a lover 
As it fades from my longing eyes. 


Oh island of sunshine and summer 
On the breast of the western sea, 

Can you give to the next new comer 
All you have given to me? 


Your dawn may for him blush as brightly, 
Your mountain trails beckon away, 

The foam may for him dance as lightly, 
The waves plash as soft in the bay. 


You may show him your sunset’s splendor, 

For him through the white mists may gleam 
The kiss of the moonlight tender — 

But you cannot give him my dream. 





Marion Pruyn. 
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LITTLE group of men were 
2conversing together on a 
Berkeley street about the 
hard times and the loss of em- 
ploymentandsubsistence. ‘‘Say, 
, which shall we do, steal 
or beg?’’ they called to an ac- 
quaintance who happened to 
pass. 

‘*What’s the use of doing 
either; why don’t you co-oper- 
ate ?’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Put 
together what you’ve got and 
buy some land and a little stock, and go 
and work it together.’’ 

The men took up the idea with enthu- 
siasm and commanded the proposer to in- 
struct them witha plan. This was the 
origin of the colony Altruria, which lived 
nearly two years, did valuable work, and 
taught important lessons. 

Fifty miles north of San Francisco, in 
the Santa Rosa valley, the soil is rich and 
the climate perfect for a co-operative ex- 
periment. The founders chose two hun- 
dred acres of land beautifully encircled 
by hills, with plentiful water for irriga- 
tion and power, and a vein of coal run- 
ning beneath. The ranchers of the sur- 
rounding country are intelligent and 
kindly ‘and not averse to new ideas and 
methods. 

This colony was to bea refuge for those 
strained and tired by competition or de- 
feated in the struggle. The terms of en- 
trance were therefore light, fifty dollars 
and a moral character being sufficient 
passport to membership. The Associa- 
tion proposed ‘‘to buy, sell, and hold land, 
erect buildings, institute agricultural, me- 
chanical, and manufacturing industries, 
establish schools, libraries, and institu- 
tions of art, found co-operative colonies,’’ 
and otherwise labor to illustrate and ex- 
tend the codperative method. The colo- 
nists hoped that the fraternal spirit of in- 
dustry would be contagious, that colony 
after colony would spring up, until not 
only the surplus laborers of society were 
absorbed but people of means had joined 
and transferred their ranches and manu- 
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ALTRURIA IN CALIFORNIA 


MORRISON I. SWIFT ON THE CO-OPERATIVE COLONY 


factories to the commune. By the suc- 
cess of joint friendly association in pro- 
duction it was hoped to wean all society 
from egotism and individualism to a broad 
and practical altruism. 

The colony did not do this, but it per- 
formed much else. The first year was 
purely experimental, finding out the right 
basis. The discovery was made that a 
carefully selected group of persons would 
be necessary to give form and direction 
to the undertaking, and a re-organization 
was effected, reducing the membership 
from fifty-six to twenty-one. With the 
small capital and the small amount of im- 
mediately cultivable land the larger num- 
ber could not live. A probationary resi- 
dence of six months was required of each 
applicant for admission. The members 
found thatthe colony method of co-opera- 
tion had. not reached a stage that would 
ensure success to any combination of 
persons formed at random, who might be 
drawn to the community plan of life. 
After reorganizing they sought to com- 
plete such an experiment, to use it to 
teach the importance of national co-opera- 
tion, or national ownership of industries, 
as well as of community co-operation. 

Altruria was a picturesque and attrac- 
tive demonstration of society without 
classes. It had no servant order and no 
superior caste of idlers, and the gratitude 
one felt at escaping from these trials grew 
with each day’s residence. The tasks 
were divided among all the members as 
the preference of each decided, and 
through the pleasant association of intel- 
ligent workers the ordinary irksomeness 
and monotony of labor disappeared. The 
office of ‘‘ laundry-lady ’’ was especially 
sought after on account of the prevailing 
fun in the laundry department. All ate 
in a common dining room and the mem- 
bers, particularly the younger ones, took 
turns in waiting upon the tables. The 
food was chiefly obtained from the vege- 
table garden of the colony, and was 
cooked in a manner that made the out- 
sider envious and converted the most sel- 
fish to altruism. 
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Each member presented his entire prop- 
erty to the community and signed a con- 
tract to take away only such as the as- 
sociation should allow him, if he saw fit 
at any time thereafter to withdraw. 
Some of the members possessed no wealth 
to contribute, while others brought in sev- 
eral thousand dollars each. 

The labor of the members was divided 
between perfecting the material founda- 
tions of the institution and publishing a 
paper. The best outdoor work centered 
in the land, from which several wagon 
loads of produce were sold weekly at 
Santa Rosa, beyond the consumption of 
thecommunity. A large building, for the 
colony dwelling and as a hotel for guests, 
was erected but not wholly finished. Its 
spacious parlors were intended to provide 
a place for public meetings and lectures, 
of which a number were given. This 
phase of association life is to be studied 
in contrast with the intellectual isolation 
of average families. One evening a 
week the Altrurians met to hear an origi- 
nal paper from one of their number, and 
each Sunday morning services were held, 
consisting of music and an address from 
some member, followed by general ex- 
change of opinion. ‘‘ The coming Relig- 
ion’’ was the subject of the discourse 
which I listenedtothere. As to religious 
opinion, each was at liberty to think quite 
as he chose, whatever that might be. 

It was proposed to increase the common 
income by developing a number of indus- 
tries, such as seed-growing, fruit-pre- 
serving, and job-printing, and by receiv- 
ing visitors to board at the house. The 
spot was a lovely one for summer or 
winter guests. It was cooled by the 
ocean air but distant enough from the 
coast to escape its occasional harshness. 
In regions thus located many think that 
the climate obtains the best California 
quality. There was plentiful space on 
the Alturian grounds for numerous cot- 
tages and tents in which visitors could 
lodge, while taking their meals at the 
general table. This form of half camp- 
ing is much in vogue throughout the 
State. 

There are many people in California 
who would have liked to live for a time 
in Altrurian surroundings, to study the 
doctrines and understand what it all 
meant. A residence there of some days 
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or weeks would have been the best way 
to learn, and if they were not converted 
to the full text of socialism, they would 
doubtless have come forth purified by 
some very practical information about 
the expense and tedium of separate 
house-keeping arrangements for every 
two or half dozen people called a family. 
As an experiment in co-operative house- 
keeping alone Altruria was worth while, 
but it was also a trial of co-operative ag- 
riculture, and those who‘are studying 
how to overcome the dullness and mono- 
tony of farm life and attract people from 
cities to the cultivation of the soil, could 
find much that is suggestive in this fra- 
ternal combination. The seriously curi- 
ous people, who wanted to learn to live 
without spending all their strength at it, 
would have learned how in Altruria. 

| inquired of an Altrurian whether they 
would introduce hired servants if their 
boarders became numerous, and thus 
spoil the equal charm of the place. 

He assured me that if it was necessary 
‘to employ helpers for wages, these would 
live as members while they stayed, and 
their sojourn would be made an edu- 
cation for them in colony life. He cited 
one of the previous members who was 
afterwards compelled to serve in a pri- 
vate family, and who asserted that her 
position was hard to endure after the 
equality and independence of Altruria. 
The Altrurian idea is evidently the solu- 
tion of the painful servant problem, for 
it makes mistress and servant co-opera- 
tors. 

The journal published by the commun- 
ity was the chief means for diffusing the 
principles of the colony. It wasa keenly 
edited weekly sheet called the A/trurian, 
and while primarily devoted to the idea 
of public ownership it vigorously pushed 
the reforms embodied in the initiative 
and referendum, and proportional repres- 
entation. It was distinguished from some 
reform papers in deprecating the empha- 
sis of class antagonisms, and in teaching 
that social reform will be accomplished 
by the united efforts of the best of all 
classes. 

Taking a general view, the colony was 
strongest as an educational foundation. 
California is stirring for something better 
in the social line, and it listened atten- 
tively to those who came from Altruria, 
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because the Altrurians had the distinction 
of daring to put their theories into prac- 
tise. There is still some lingering pre- 
judice against the term Socialism in Cal- 
ifornia, but here were these Altrurians, 
hard-working, intelligent, and just like 
other people only better, and there was 
no prejudice against them. They could 
explain why the United States should 
own its railroads and trusts and nobody 
took offense. 

The members of the experiment from 
the beginning say that it exploded one 
famous a priori theory,—that men will 
not work under other stimulus than pri- 
vate property. Up till the last day that 
the forty who left the company after its 
reorganization remained, they labored 
faithfully, although they were to reap no 
reward. The difficulty was to keep some 
of the members from working too hard. 

Both the public and philosophers seem 
to have made a mistake on this point. 
Goodwin Smith says of property: — 


Its economical foundation is that it is the only 
known motive power of production. Slavery 
has its whip; but, saving this, no general in- 
centive to labor other than property has yet been 
devised. 


But Mr. Smith omits to notice that 
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public property is property, and .an in- 
centive. If a man will get a better pri- 
vate income, or better conditions of life, 
by working to increase public property, 
why will not public property be a better 
incentive to labor than private property? 

The colony at length came to an hon- 
orable end, the debts contracted in the 
beginning proving too much of a burden. 
It did much for Socialism in this State, 
more indeed than for colony co-operation. 
It was a center from which clear light 
and good work emanated, expressing 
that rational and genial socialism which 
attracts all and offends none. It trained 
its less experienced members, too. Some 
of them went there supposing it would 
only be necessary to have a colony to 
escape from industrial hardships. They 
came to have smaller hope in colonies 
and greater hope in national and muni- 
cipal ownership. Now all those who be- 
longed that are able to do so, are work- 
ing actively for the inauguration of muni- 
cipal and national socialism. 

On the whole, it was a healthy ex- 
periment, which was thoroughly re- 
spected, and those who found colonies 
hereafter will gain much by studying its 
history and listening to the judgment of 
those who were in it. 

Morrison I, Swift. 











DEADMEN’'S ISLAND 


ERE there flowers in the fields of thy faraway prime 
For thy beauty, mirage of the desert of Time ? 
Did the olive and citron and fig ripen there 
For the beasts of the billow, the birds of the air ? 
Did the day waste its glory of sunset for thee, 
O Summer horizon ringed round with the sea, 
And thy dream in the surf never wake to its sound 
Ere the storm-weary sailor thy solitude found ? 


1 behold from the waters a multitude rise ! 

There are plumes on their heads, there is joy in their eyes. 
Happy harbor at last for the castaway clan 

Long hunted and spoiled by their fierce fellow-man. 

Be they fondlings of fortune or outlaws of fate 

What know they so early, what care they so late ? 

They think but one thought when their kingdom they see, 
And they weep for their forests no more. They are free. 
Behind them afar, from the brine-beaten reefs 

Let their enemies curse them, the cannibal chiefs, 

Let them sound the salt shallows, and stare on the flood, 
Primeval Papagoes who hunger for blood, 

Or the sires of the Seri swift-footed and tall — 

Let them leap o’er the continent’s hurricane wall, 

Let them spy in the combers that break at its verge 

For the flesh of sunk swimmers rolled back by the surge, 
And know not, know never, by exit unguessed 

That their victims have flown to the albatross’ nest. 


| behold them, the venturous sons of my song, 

In the peace of their sheltered estate growing strong 
Till the shores of that green hermit Hesperid swarm 
With the life of a colony born of the storm. 

There are towns, and the dwellers go out and come in 
In their snowy cymars made of pelican skin, 

There are orchards where harvesters clamber and pull, 
There are bays, and the boats of the fishers are full, 
There are glades where the isle-mates, like merry maroons, 
In the moonlights of Cancer dance mad rigadoons; 

Nor a warning of human intruder or foe 

To that bright ocean refuge doth wind ever blow, 

For a shield were the wings of the motherly West 

To the exiles of Danger who fled to her breast. 
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There’s a blot on the vision — a mist on the glass ! 
What god have my Gentiles offended, alas? 

In the lance-wounded mer-lion haunting their capes 
Have they mocked one of Nerens’ miracle shapes ? 

In the sand-hollow bonfire some gay hollow’een 
Have they blackened a foot-print of Thetis the queen ? 
Or, if darkly the angels of Christendom frown 

Where hearts to wild Nature untutored bow down, 
Has the curse of San Nicholas come with its blame 
Too soon to the strangers who know not his name ? 
Bells of time, for the unwritten race ring a knell ; 
‘Their joy was a falsehood, their safety a spell. 

In a nightmare has vanished that smile of the past ; 

A specter of Ruin looms out of the vast, 

There’s a flashing of wings thro’ the horror-hung noon 
Where the sea-fowl escape from the awful typhoon, 
There’s a hum of far thunder, a terrible tone 

Like the sorrow of netherworld souls when they moan, 
And the deeps of the infinite Peace-water break 

To the rush of the tempest, and leap in its wake, 

Till the whirlwind and deluge roll black from the main 
O’er the sweet summer gardens that blossomed in vain, 
And that fair island dwelling, a refuge no more, 

Lies stark in the storm-path, a skeleton shore. 


Farewell to the slain of the billow and gale, 

But wo for the living who wander and wail! 

They crawl from the sand-drifts, they drop from the rocks, 
They run on the beaches in shepherdless flocks, 

No bright waving arbors of shelter they see, 

In the wind-track of Death not a vine, not a tree, 

Not a house on the hill, not a boat on the strand. 

They are desolate lords of a desolate land. 


Ye who weep when the battle-host tread as they pass 
On the nest-hidden sparrow that brood in the grass, 
Stand appalled at the rage of the hurricane when 

It tramples a tribe from the records of men, 

For the scene of the remnant in famine and fears 
Shall smite upon eyeballs too frozen for tears. 


Fall, curtain of Mercy, that none can behold ; 
Why sing the sad sequel? What more to be told ? 
A brief, bitter clamor, a silence of dread, 

A stare where the seal and the pelican fled, 

A wakening shudder, a prayer to the sky, 

A curse to the demon of Ravage gone by, 
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A babble of Hunger — the lunatic Shape 

With its mock of the milk-nut, the almond and grape, 
A snatching like ravening wolves for their prey 

In the ridges of wreck that are naked as they, 

A shriek of starved frenzy, a fight of the blind, 

A carnage of brothers who feed on their kind! 

A morn and a midnight to riot and rend, 

A gasp of one lingering wretch, and — the end. 


Left alone, dumb and dark in its tireless eclipse, 

Remote from the wayfare of venturing ships, 

With its slain in its caverns or bleached at its gate, 

That holm of the sea of the sunset must wait. 

Only known are the marks in the desert marine 

Of the years never numbered that swept o’er the scene, 
Where the sinister winds with invisible hands 

From the acres of storm-furrowed graves swept the sands, 
And left the pale riddle to sunshine and rain 

Of an obsolete race and their charnel domain. 


And the foes are forgotten who chased them away 
From the paradise valleys of green Monterey, 

And haters and hated, at peace long ago, 

In the mist of the moonless Forever lie low, 

For the gain-greedy lords of an era more new, 

What cared they to fathom where gold never grew! 
To the dons and hidalgoes housed under the Range, 
The dead were the dead — and the dead never change. 
But the padres of Carmel, whose visions have traced 
That white hacienda entomed in the waste, 

Clamber still from their portals of melons and grapes 
To gaze from the peaks of the pine-feathered capes 
And waft for the exiles beyond the abyss 

A sigh to their world from the pity of this. 
Lost tribe of the Edens that leaned to the sun 

Ere the lust for the gold of their rivers begun, 

Does the earth or the ocean still hold anywhere 

One leaf or one line of your tale of despair ? 

Send a shade — if your phantoms yet wander the blue — 

With a hint of your secret, some mystical clew ; 

Let a gleam of your twilight flash out of the gloom, 

Send a tone of your madness, a dream of your doom, 

Or a breath of the prayer of your sorrew that cried 

From the last living heart of a nation that died. 


Theron Brown. 
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THE most notable feature 
of the magazine world in the 
last few years has been the 
great reduction in prices. A 
few of the strongest and long- 
est established, sure of them- 
selves and their constituen- 
cies, have kept up to the five and four dollar a 
year subscription price and have lived on it, but 
a far greater number have come down more or 
less gracefully from the position of depending 
largely on the subscription receipts, and it would 
be quite out of the question to try to establish 
any new magazine at the prevailing rate of even 
two or three years ago. The number of maga- 
zines, some of them of good grade, published at 
one dollar a year has grown so great and to such 
circulation and influence as to establish that as 
the standard for today. 

{fhe OVERLAND has no reason to be dissatis- 
fied with its position up to the present time. Its 
circulation has been large and increasing in spite 
of the dullness of the times, and its advertising 
patronage has increased steadily. It could live 
on them quite comfortably. But that does not 
fulfill the ambitions of its managers. They are 
not content to let this well enough alone, or with 
any position that is notof recognized pre-eminence 
on the West Coast. This month the price is 
reduced from three dollars a year to one dollar, 
and that of —— copies from twenty-five cents 
to ten cents. anvassers have been out testing 
the result of this reduction during the past two 
weeks, and their reports have confirmed the fore- 
sight of the advocates of the change. Many 
people of limited means, and that is nearly every- 
b yowadays, have hesitated to pay the price 
of one dollar magazines for the OVER- 
LAND, ~-. id yet are only too glad to include it as 
one of their list at the new rate. The news 
companies, so far as heard from, double and 
treble their orders from the outset. There is 
every probability that the very liberal increase 
in the present edition made in anticipation of 
this demand will fall far short of meeting it. 
Possibly a second edition of this number will be 
necessary. But the edition for July, the be- 
ginning of the thirtieth volume of the present 
series of the OVERLAND, will be made far larger. 

How can this reduction be made? is a question 
naturally asked. How can a magazine be sold 
for ten cents, for which twenty-five cents has 
not been too large a price, and which on the face 
of it costs far more than ten cents to print? The 
reply is not new,—it is the advertising that 
carries it. If the exact cost of the white paper, 
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the press work, the binding, and the postage, can 
be got for a magazine, the large circulation the 
low prices insures, will bring advertising enough 
to pay for the making of the plates, and all the 
other expenditures to office force, editorial room, 
rent, contributors, artists, interest on capital, 
and still leave a margin of profit. Of course to 
do this, advertising rates per page will have to 
grow as circulation grows, but not in so rapid a 
ratio, and thus all parties, subscribers, adver- 
tisers, and the magazine will derive large and 
direct benefit from. the change, 

The present number is earnest and proof that 
the quality and quantity of the magazine will 
not be lowered, though, as has long been contem- 
plated, the size of the page will be a trifle 
changed with the July number, to conform more 
exactly to the standard magazine sheet, that of 
the Century, Scribner, and Harper. The little extra 
length of the OVERLAND has given newsdealers 
trouble in displaying it with other magazines. 

Finally, it remains to assure old friends, and 
new ones as well, that nothing shall be left un- 
done to give them the best magazine that un- 
stinted thought, labor, and money, can produce. 
More than eyer, in the highest sense the 
words can be made to bear, the OVERLAND is 
to be ‘‘ devoted to the development of the coun- 
try.” 


IT HAS been a pleasure to 
welcome to the Pacific shore 


An again Mr. Noah Brooks, one 
Old Time of that group of shining lights 
Overlander. which made the dawn of lit- 


erature of the Farthest West. 

Mr. Brookscontributed to the 
very first number of the OVERLAND in July, 
1868, a story, ‘‘ The Diamond Maker of ‘Sacra- 
mento,”’ the first of that series of brilliant stories 
which was soon to make the name of the OVER. 
LAND a household word all over the country. 
This quaint and original tale was followed in 
September by ‘‘ The Haunted Valley”; in Octo- 
ber, by ‘‘The Gentleman from Reno”; in No- 
vember, by “‘Restaurant Life in San Francisco”; 
and in December, by ‘‘ Lost in the Fog,” and in 
the first eighteen months of the magazine nine 
of his contributions were printed. He was the 
editor of the -A/ta California from 1867 to 1871. 
the most respected days of that greatly respected 
journal, and one of the founders of the Bohemian 
Club, when the name meant more than it does to- 
day. With Bret Harte, B. P. Avery, Mark Twain, 
W. C. Bartlett, Samuel Williams, John C. Cre- 
morney, and Charles Warren Stoddard, he helped 
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to make notable any enterprise in which they 
** took stock.” 

His friendship for the OVERLAND was of no 
ephemeral sort, and when in 1883, the first vol- 
ume of the present series was issued, its May 
number held “Saville, A Symposium and a 
Tragedy,’ from his pen. And we have now in 
hand a note from him promising for some early 
number a paper of reminiscences of the elder day 
of California letters. If they prove as interest- 
ing when written as they are when told in his 
genial voice, they will be a treat indeed. 


OUR relation with Hawaii 

invades two great questions, 

Hawaiian one political, the other finan- 
Trade vs. cial. Whether the islands 
Beet Sugar. shall be used as a naval base 
against us, or for us, for all 

time, is the political side of 
the subject. The influence of the sea power in 
the future promises to be more potential than it 
has in the past. England is girdling the globe 
with naval stations, numbering now more than 
300. These are necessary adjuncts to a navy, 
enforcing its strength. The United States has 
made many efforts at great expense to acquire 
naval stations at strategic points, but in all cases 
except two, has failed. The key to the Pacific 
is now offered to us. It would strengthen the 
force of our navy incalculably, so our naval 
authorities say. Shall it be rejected? 

The other consideration is financial. The ob- 
jection to our present treaty is that it is one- 
sided. This, however, has been so thoroughly 
disproved by the statements of the merchants of 
San Francisco, that it is surprising that it is re- 
peated. The United States has gained great ad- 
vantage from the treaty. We have built up an 
export trade of six million a year, much of which 
is the product of the farm. It is true that we re- 
mit the duty on Hawaiian exports, but this re- 
mission is a loss only in the sense that the ab- 
sence of a stamp tax is aloss. In the same way 
we lose vast sums of money by not collecting 
heavy taxes from the people, but this is not a 
loss in the proper sense of the term, it is simply 
not collecting money from the people, but leaving 
it in their pockets. 

A specious and attractive argument against 
the Hawaiian treaty is put forward by the pre- 
tended friends of the farmers of the country. 
They say that it will retard the development of 
the beet sugar industry of the country. It may 
not excite any suspicion in the minds of the far- 
mers that the Sugar Trust is looking out for their 
interest, but if they will examine the subject, they 
will discover that the Trust is using the work of 
the farmer to enrich itself. The United States 
in 1896 produced but forty thousand tons of beet 
sugar. The country imported a million and a 
half tons of sugar, paying a duty thereon of forty 
per cent ad valorem. The beet sugar industry 
can grow till it excludes from our country this 
vast importation. It may take fifty years of ex- 


traordinary activity in this industry to supply 
this demand. Meanwhile, shall California aid 
the Sugar Trust in its selfish schemes, and de- 
stroy a magnificent trade that has grown up be- 
tween our State and the Hawaiian Islands? The 
farmers of California export enormous quantities 
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of their products to Hawaii. They supplied them 
with sixty-five thousand bales of hay alone last 
year, more than one thousand bales a week. Be- 
sides hay our agriculturalists have sold the Ha- 
waiians their barley, oats, buttér, fruits, wheat, 
and many other products of the soil. 

The beet sugar industry can grow and we can 
retain and develop our trade with the islands at 
the same time. It is not necessary to cut off a 
splendid. trade to help the beet sugar grower. 
In other words, the farmers of the Pacific Coast 
should not want to sacrifice a profitable and 
growing market for the other products of the 
soil in order to try <o gain a market for their 
sugar beets. It is a narrow and vicious policy, 
which ought to be condemned by’‘all California, 
to tear up by the roots a magnificent commerce, 
in order to plant another industry, while there is 
ample room for both to develop and expand. 


AN ERUDITE editor of Sel- 
ma, California, takes excep- 


Out of the tion to the exercise of the veto 
Mouths power by Governor Budd in 
of Babes and — to the Coyote Bill, 
. and also to the praise given 
Sucklings. to the Governor, for his cred- 


itable action, by the OVER- 
LANND MONTHLY. It is to the point to men- 
tion in his connection that in a debate between 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Society, a literary society 
of San Francisco, one of the points made by a 
speaker scarcely out of his teens, as showing the 
corruption of the last Legislature, was the very 
acts of Mr. Smith of Kern. 

It is not the ‘‘ writers whose whole stock in 
trade is senseless invective, and who consider leg- 
islators safe targets ’’ who are to blame, but cer- 
tain legislators, who, by questionable acts and 
combination with infamous cabals, build up rep- 
utations which become by-words even in the 
mouths of children. 


THE election of Mr. John 
F. Carrere as Secretary of 
the Lunacy Commission has 
given pleasure to many peo- 
ple in California, who have 
come to recognize Mr. Carrere 
as an active and efficient pub- 
lic servant. Mr.. Carrere has made a study of 
the management of State institutions, and will 
doubtless prove a most valuable man in the place. 
The appointment seems to have been made unan- 
imously, which is to the credit of Governor Budd 
and the other members of the Commission which 
elected him, — three Republicans and two Demo- 
crats. Mr. Carrere is a Silver Republican. 


William B. Carr. 


Secretary of the 
Lunacy 
Commission. 


[THE OVERLAND is glad to insert the follow 
ing tribute to the memory of one of California’s 
most notable politicians and captains of industry. 
Mr. William B. Carr, of the firm of Haggin and 
Carr, owners and developers of one of the enor- 
mous irrigating systems by which a river is 
taken bodily from its channel, and made to fer- 
tilize a whole county. Few, we fancy, of such 
men in this State — or, in any other — can com- 
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mand at their deaths such homage as this, by the 
daughter-in-law of his life long friend, Hon. John 
Conness. ] 


IN THE recent death of William B. Carr, San 
Francisco has lost one of her distinctive citizens. 
In the full vigor of health and active usefu!ness, 
by untoward accident, this valuable and unique 
personality isno more. Although sixty years of 
age, he yet appeared in the prime of manhood. 

He came to California in 1852, and is identi- 
fied with the history, progress, and development, 
of the State. But it is not as the builder of States 
| would review him, — the results of his activities 
are seen and knownof men. Itis the unconscious 
rectitude and balance of the man in his domestic 
and social relations; it is his ideal of womanhood 
to which I would render loving tribute. 

He was. pre-eminently the friend of woman. 
A wondrous insight into the workings of the 
human heart gave him a loving sympathy and 
compassion and boundless charity for the suffer- 
ing, the weak and erring, of our sex, ever ready 
to advise and counsel, as to him seemed wise, 
the perplexed and halting. In this relation to 
women he knew no use for his strength but for 
the protecting and cherishing of the weak and 
defenseless. He was singular in that he was 
never betrayed into impatience or sarcasm by 
tiresome folly, but was ever continuously for- 
bearing. 

Abstractly to him the question of ‘*‘ Woman’s 
Rights,” was the confusion of tongues. Con- 
cretely, he saw what is and lent a helping hand. 
This clear understanding of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of man as the masculine element 
in human life is not a common endowment. It 
gave him a simple directness in the conduct of 
his domestic life. 

One could not say that his action was alto- 
gether altruistic, although characterized by thor- 
ough unselfishness. He felt that a man best 
served his time and country who conserved the 
unity and interests of the home and family. 

‘* Care for your own,” was ever on his lips. 

He knew himself, understood his limitations, 
arrogated nothing to himself. He had no perso- 
nal ambition. The knowledge that he could lead 
and direct men did not make him arrogant. He 
estimated at their true value human ideals, and 
was not blinded by applause and flattery, to the 
true issues of life. 

His friendship was warm and devoted. Those 
whose privilege it was to possess it loved him. 

A poor boy seeking advancement without ad- 
vice or assistance, without the discipline of the 
schools, has by an innate force of character, lifted 
himself to the highest place, — a place that com- 
mands respect and affection without envy. His 
memory is a benediction. 


Glucose as a Food. 


IN RESPONSE to the OVERLAND’S expressed 
willingness, in the ‘‘ Pure Food ”’ editorials of 
last month, to print both sides of that — as of 
every — question, we have been requested to in- 
sert the following defense of the use of glucose 
as a whole or partial substitute for cane sugar. 

Other articles in this very important discussion 
are unavoidably deferred for another month. 


The communication comes to us from a local 
house, but it does not use local authorities :— 


City of New York, Office of the Mayor, 
October t2th, 1894. 
Mr. A. J. White, 


30 Reade Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir :—I beg leave to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your. communication of October roth, in 
which you ask that the question of the whole- 
someness of glucose b2 submitted to the Board of 
Health, for examination. 

I have submitted your communication to the 
Board of Health, and in answer thereto have re- 
ceived from a report, a copy of which is hereto 
attached. Yours very truly, 

Thos. F. Gilroy, Mayor. 


Health Department, New York, 
October 12th, 1894. 
Hon. Thomas F. Gilroy, Mayor, 
New York City. 

Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge your 
communication relative to’ the wholesomeness of 
glucose as an article of food. This question is 
best answered in a report made by the Commit- 
tee appointed by the National Academy of Science 
at the request of the United States Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, in 1882. This Committee 
consisted of Professors Charles F. Chandler, G. 
F. Barker, W. M. Brewer, Wolcott Gibb. and 
Ira Remsen. These eminent scientists made an 
exhaustive investigation of the subject. Based 
upon their researches, they arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusion :— 

** That starch sugar is in no way inferior to 
cane sugar in healthfulness, there being no evi- 
dence before the Committee that maize starch 
sugar (glucose), either in its normal condition or 
fermented, has any deleterious effect upon the 
system, even if taken in large quantities.” 

This opinion is so sound and so well founded 
that the light of science of today, twelve years 
later, has only served to show its wisdom more 
clearly. I understand it has been alleged that 
glucose or starch sugar is liable to cause diabetes. 
This is not true, and is based upon a mistaken 
knowledge both of glucose and the disease diabe- 
tes. In addition to certain nervous varieties, due 
solely to disturbed nerve functions, diabetes.is 
divided by the best authorities into two classes, 
of which the one is due to excessive sugar forma- 
tion in the blood and the other to diseased diges- 
tion, which prevents sugar from entering the cir- 
culation in the condition to be utilized by the 
system. The first of these classes is caused by 
disease of the liver; the second, by disease of 
the pancreas. The latter form is by far the most 
dangerous and rapidly fatal. The former vari- 
ety, on the other hand, may last many years. 
In neither of these varieties can the ingestion of 
glucose under any circumstances be considered a 
cause of the disease, and | know of no authority 
who attributes to glucose such an effect. 

It is true that in the liver variety of diabetes 
glucose does harm, but so also does starch or 
sugar in any form. Starch cannot be used by 
the human system until after the digestive organs 
convert or change it into glucose; consequently 
if glucose is condemned, as causing diabetes, 
potatoes and other starchy foods must be con- 
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demned, for they must become glucose before 
they can be assimilated. To eat potatoes is to 
consume glucose; to eat bread is to consume glu- 
zose. Honey is but another form of glucose. 
Glucose is the basis of a multitude of infant foods. 
Mait is practically but another form of glucose. 
A health officer who condemns glucose cannot 
<onsistently fail to condemn bread, potatoes, malt, 
honey, and most of the infant foods now on the 
market. This is reductio ad absurdum. 

In the form of diabetes due to disease of the 
pancreas the highest authorities advise the ad- 
ministration of glucose for the amelioration of the 
disease. Kulz, an eminent German physician, 
recommends a starch sugar called lIevulose, 
which is the exact anologue of diabetic glucose 
(International Medical Annual, 1894, page 178). 
An excessive amount of glucose or cane sugar or 
of starchy food taken into the system may, of 
course, appear in the urine; so, also, may an ex- 
cessive amount of albuminous food; but these 
phenomena are physiological and not disease. 
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Glucose may justly be called pre-digested 
starch, since, as | have said, itis a starch in the 
exact condition that we find prepared by the di- 
gestive organs for assimilation. Glucose is pre- 
eminently a fat-forming, heat-producing food. 
Under a diet of glucose a man can perform more 
muscular work than under any other article of 
food. Glucose is not only is notinjurious, but it 
is an essential article of food, without which, in 
some form, man cannot enjoy life. 

Chemistry has shown man how to imitate ex- 
actly the products of nature. The honey of the 
flower and numerous other products of nature’s 
laboratory cannot only be imitated by man, but 
exactly reproduced by him through the agency 
of chemistry. It seems a pity that we should, 
instead of welcoming such glorious results of 
science, receive them with distrust and suspicion. 


Yours respectfully, 
Cyrus Edson, 
Commissioner of Health. 


[Signed] 





é 





De Tocqueville and the Third Napoleon.’ 


THE Comte de Tocqueville aptly begins his 
editorship of the Recoliections of ‘De Tocqueville, 
his illustrious kinsman, by a quotation from 
Montaigne,— 


“It is always a pleasure to see the writings of 
those who have essayed to shape events.”’ 


De Tocqueville was an aristocrat who, while 
belonging to an order of society that sided with 
the nobilty, nevertheless, like Lafayette or Mon- 
taigne, had an overpowering love for humanity, 
and a high ideal of civic liberty. Added to this 
he had the practical good sense of a constitu- 
tional lawyer, the craft of the diplomat, and the 
philosophy of a great student. Just as carefully, 
thoughtfully, and impartially, he criticises his 
own motives and actions as he does those of 
Thiers and Louis Napoleon. This journal is 
probably the besthistory in existence that relates 
the events which immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed the elevation of the prince-president to the 
imperial throne of France. 

The journal is written as by a man standing 
aloof from the crowd, in which he was a princi- 
pal actor, as if the author had a fine scorn for 


\The Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited by 
the Comte de Tocqueville. First translated to English by 
Teixeira de Mattos. The Macmillan Company: New York: 
1806. 
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the men around him and at the same time an 
ultra sensitive desire to do none an injustice. 

Speaking of the troublous times during which 
the revolutionaries of 1848 sought to quiet the 
public mind by a repetition of the great allegor- 
ical festivals of their blood-thirsty predecessors 
of the Reign of Terror, he says with splendid 
sarcasm :— 


The National Assembly had not the smallest 
desire to see all these beautiful things; it even 
feared . . . some dangerous riot. 

On that day | went early to the Assembly, 
which was to proceed on foot, in a body, to the 
Champ de Mars. | had put my pistols in my 
pockets, and in talking to my colleagues, | dis- 
covered that most of them were secretly armed 
like myself. . Edward de La Fayette 
showed me a weapon of a peculiar kind. It was 
a ball of lead sewn into a short leathern thong, 
which could easily be fastened to the arm; one 
might have called it a portable club. La Fay- 
ette declared that this little instrument was being 
widely carried by members of the Assembly, es- 
pecially since the 15th of May. 

It was thus that we proceeded to this feast of 
Concord.”’ 


A little farther on he writes:— 


The sight of this popular enthusiasm enrap- 
tured the moderate and sincere republicans, and 
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made them almost maudlin. Carnot observed 
to me, with that silliness which the honest dem- 
ocrat always mingles with his virtue: ‘‘Believe 
me, my dear colleague, one should always trust 
the people,” 


De Tocqueville gives a new and a better idea 
of the third Napoleon than have most historians, 
and probably a more truthful one. 


When | had very attentively studied him, | 
did not despair of the possibility of establishing 
ourselves in his mind, for a time at least, in a 
fairly solid fashion. Although he never refused 
to admit the majority leaders to his presence and 
to receive their advice, which he sometimes fol- 
lowed, and although he plotted with them 
when it suited his purpose, he nevertheless en- 
dured their yoke with great impatience . . . 
and that he secretly burned to be free of them | 
know. This gave us a point of contact and a 
hold upon his mind; for we ourselves were 
determined to remain independent of these great 
wire pullers. 

He was vastly superior to what his preceding 
career and his mad enterprises might very prop- 
erly have led one to believe of him. Inthis respect 
he deceived his adversaries, and perhaps still 
more his friends, if this term may be applied to 
the politicians who patronized his candidature. 
The greater part of these, in fact, elected him, 
not because of his merits, but because of his pre- 
sumed mediocrity. They expected to find in 
him an instrument which they could handle as 
they pleased, and which it would always be 
lawful for them to break when they wished to. 
In this they were greatly deceived. As a private 
individual, Louis Napoleon possessed certain at- 
tractive qualities, an easy and kindly humor, a 
mind which was gentle, and even tender, with- 
out being delicate, great confidence in his inter- 
course, perfect simplicity, a certain personal 
modesty amidst the immense pride derived from 
his origin. . His dissimulation, which 
was the dissimulation of a man who has spent 
his life in plots, was assisted in a remarkable 
way by the immobility of his features and his 
want of expression; for his eyes were dull and 
opaque like the thick glass used to lighten the 
cabins of ships, which admits the light but can- 
not be seen through. Careless of danger, he 
possessed a fine, cool courage in days of crisis ; 
and at the same time -- a common thing enough 
— he was very vacillating in his plans. 


Speaking of his own elevation to the ministry, 
De Tocqueville summarizes as follows :— 


_ But! soon discovered that, although insolence 
increases with certain persons in the exact pro- 
portion of the progress of their fortunes, it was 
different with me, and that it was much easier 
for me to display affability and even cordiality 
when I felt myself above, than when I was one 
of, the common herd. This comes from the fact 
that I no longer had the trouble of running after 
people, nor to fear lest I should be coldly re- 
ceived by thém, men making it a necessity them- 
selves to approach those who occupy posts of 
that sort, and being simple enough to attach 
great importance to their most trivial words, | 
had no longer to do with the ideas of fools, but 
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also with their interests, which always supply a 
ready-made and easy subject of coversation. 


The translation is by Teixeira de Mattos and, 
unusually, has lost none of its piquancy. 


The Works of Lord Byron.' 


THE first volume of the Works of Lord ‘Byron 
in the new Macmillan edition contains his ‘‘ Let- 
ters 1804-1813,” edited by William Ernest Hen- 
ley. It is the first reissue from the text of the col- 
lection of Byron’s letters to Moore, Dallas, Leigh 
Hunt, and J. T. Hodgson, that has been at- 
tempted for seventy years. The “‘ Letters ”’ are 
arranged on new lines, and give the reader an 
intimate acquaintance with Byron’s character 
and his achievement. They picture a “‘ genera- 
tion at once dandified and truculent, bigoted yet 
dissolute, magnificent but vulgar, artistic, very 
sumptuous, and yet capable of astonishing effort 
and superb self-sacrifice.”” The volume is to be 
followed by Two, ‘‘ Journals and Memoranda;” 
and Three, ‘‘ Miscellanies,”” — as the epistle to 
Roberts, the ‘‘ Vampire”’ fragment, the ‘‘ Ob- 
servations upon Observations,” and the like. 
The set when completed will be one of the most 
valuable contributions to the literature of the year. 


Short Stories by Mrs. Higginson.’ 


ELLA HIGGINSON’S name has made its place 
in Pacific Slope literature. A body of poems has 
come from her pen, that no lover of the music of 
dainty words and the subtle charm of sympa- 
thetic nature description would willingly be with- 
out. But even more than on her poems her fame 
rests on her short stories, published years ago in 
the OVERLAND and more recently in a wide 
range of Eastern periodicals. The Flower that 
Grew in the Sand is a collection of eleven of these 
stories in a book issued by a Seattle house. Sel- 
dom out of the great centers of publication is a 
book so thorougly well manufactured. The Cal- 
vert Company has reason to be proud of every 
detail of print and binding. The cover is partic- 
ularly attractive. It is not necessary to take up 
each of these stories, and analyze its power, and 
perhaps reveal undesirably its plot to prospective 
readers, but nobody whom we can persuade to 
read ‘‘ The Isle of Lepers ’’ with its strong appeal 
to the emotions of pity and terror, or ‘‘ The Tak- 
in’ In of Old Mis’ Lane,”’ with its subtle analy- 
sis of gentler feelings, or ‘‘ Zarelda’’ with its 
sympathetic insight into the life of the factory 
girl, or the pathetic closing sketch, ‘‘ Mrs. Ris- 
ley’s Christmas Dinner,”’ will fail to be grateful. 

Mrs. Higginson is as uncompromising with 
the hard sides of her subjects as Hamlin Garland 
himself, but in the sand of the commonplace she 
plants the flower of the beautiful in human na- 
ture as Mr. Garland often forgets to do. Mary 
Wilkins or Sarah Orne Jewett are fairer com- 
parisons, and taking into consideration the differ- 
ence in the life pictured, Mrs. Higginson does not 
suffer placed by the side of either of them. 


‘Works of Lord Byron. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany: 1897. $1.75 


2The Flower that Grew n the Sand. By Ella Higginson. 
Seattle: The Calvert Company: 1806. 











New Edition of Mathews’s Works.' 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO.., of Chicago, have 
brought out in uniform binding a new and hand- 
some edition of Doctor William Mathews’s valu- 
able essays and sketches. Hours with Men and 
Books, Oratory and Orators, Words, Their Use and 
Abuse. In their respective fields the books are 
perfect cyclopedias, and are invaluable to the 
writer and scholar. They are illustrated with 
full page pictures of the eminent thinkers of the 
century. In his introduction to Orators and Ora- 
tory Mathews pleads for the almost lost art and 
deplores that oratory is fast losing its hold on 
the feeling of all classes. The book should be 
in the hands of every public speaker, whether he 
aims to be a Cicero or simply a Grant. 


A Tale of the Indian Mutiny.” 


THE novel of the year is without doubt 
Mrs. Steel’s remarkable story of the Indian 
Mutiny, On the Face of the Waters. It is hard 
to make one believe that there can be any second 
writer of Indian stories after Rudyard Kipling, 
hence the surprise and pleasure is doubled after a 
few pages of this new story-teller. In fact there 
is not a thing in her story that suggests in any 
way a Kipling influence. She writes of India, its 
life, customs, religion, and oddities, as she saw 
them, and she is every bit as close and accurate 
an observer as Kipling. One can hardly believe 
it possible for any foreigner, especially a woman, 
to know so familiarly so many aspects of the di- 
versified and varied Indian life. She sketches 
the palace at Delhi with the same deliberate, care- 
ful stroke that she does the hovel of the bullock- 
driver. She enters into the thought of the suite 
as though she were one of them, and makes you 
live in the bazaar as in the mosque. Not once do 
you catch her straining. There is rather a re- 
serve power in all her descriptions. The cold 
official record of the great Sepoy rebellion is ex- 
citing reading by itself, but treated as Mrs. Steel 
treats it there is no more engrossing chapter in 
romance. Her characters are the actual charac- 
ters in the terrible tragedy, and her scenes true to 
the day, the hour, and even the weather. Itisa 
novel of action and does not contain a page we 
would wish left out. 


Some Educational Books. 


NOT based upon, but better still, collected 
from, the actual work done in class, beginning 
with the second year, at which time children are 
supposed to have mastered all combinations up 
to 10, exercises ranging in order from to to 20, 
from 20 to 40, from 4o to 100, and from too to 
thousands under the title of Two Years in Numbers*: 
followed by more difficult work involving much 
drill upon the fundamental processes and Com- 
mon Fractions in the Funtor Arithmetic; and 
then, by the still more difficult and practical 
work from Decimal Fractions to Mensuration in 
the Senior Arithmetic, have been collected by the 

1Works of Dr. Mathews. III Vols. Chicago : Scott, Fores- 
man & Co: 1806. 


2On the Face of the Waters. By Flora Annie Steel. New 
York: The Macmillan Co.: 1897. $1.50. 

3Two Years With Numbers. Junior Arithmetic, and Senior 
Arithmetic. By Charles E. White. D..C. Heath and Com- 
pany : Boston, New York, and San Francisco. 
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author into the three books which constitute the 
series. The topical arrangement is so natural 
and so logical, the gradation so very easy, and 
the drill and review work so abundant, as to 
commend the books to every teacher of the 
subject. Definitions are brief, though explicit, 
and comparatively few. No answers are given 
save in case of illustrative examples; and only 
six pages are devoted to Mensuration. Whether 
as text-book or as supplementary work,the books 
will be found of great value in the classes to 
which they are respectively adapted. 


TO THAT teacher, whether‘he be versed in or 
whether he be unread in the subject, if he hon- 
estly and earnestly wishes to present the subject 
of physical science in an inductive manner; if he 
wishes to encourage the energetic and worthy 
and teach the halt and the lame to lean upon 
themselves; if he wishes such a carefully ar- 
ranged list of experiments as will at once and 
continually enlist the liveliest interest and inves- 
tigation—*‘ observation lessons so arranged as 
to become an incentive to logical reasoning,’’ and 
all culminating in a profound love for Nature, 
let him read and use Inductive Physical Science." 


A CAREFUL study of the Teachers’ Manual 
of the Natural System of Vertical Writing’, a 
thorough examination of the books, and a study 
of the actual results of the system, conclusively 
show that the authors have most thoroughly 
worked out the system along the path of the 
least natural resistance. Beginning with posi- 
tion and movement, the authors have endeavored 
to arrive at that which is most common and nat- 
ural; and it is claimed that the position and 
movement advocated are those habitually as- 
sumed by persons who write constantly. Legi- 
bility has been secured by approximating the 
print form as nearly as possible consistent with 
ease of execution. Vertical writing has hitherto 
been objected to on the ground that it is slow. 
Speed has been carefully worked out in the 
Natural Systen and the results seem to indicate 
that it is as rapid, if not more so, than slant 
writing. 


THE teacher, the student, the lover of litera- 
ture, the ‘‘ book-worm,”’ must all concur in the 
opinion of Miss Anna C. Murphy when they 
read Introduction to American Literature’. After 
reading the book, Miss Murphy writes as follows: 


** 1 am entirely pleased with the little book, not 
only for the grace and ease of the author’s style, 
—which would carry one if his theme were 
‘Patent Office Reports,’—but for the absorbing 
interest of the subject-matter chosen, the un- 
erring art in presenting salient points, the sug- 
gestive exposition of the relations and affinities 
of the different men, and their works and their 
times, and the sturdy Americanism | which 
preaches the dectrine of our rratianal independ- 
ence im literature. 

If Mr. Matthews had worked im conjunction 
with the editors of the Revised California Read- 


4Inductive Physical Science.. By F. H. Bailey. /dzd. 

5 Manual of the Natural System of Vertica! Writing. By A. 
F. Newlands and R. K. Row. Jéid. 

6Introduction to American Literature. By Brander Mat- 
thews. American Book Company: New York. 
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ers and Grammar, he could not have prepared a 
volume more to their liking to put into the hands 
of pupils in the eighth and ninth grades of our 
schools, to supplement the extracts, amplify the 
biographies, and strengthen the literary perspec- 
tive of these text-books.”’ 


EVERYTHING essential for first year’s study 
of German is presented in a logical order in First 
Year In German,' that is, the grammatical facts 
first needed for reading and most easily compre- 
hended are those first presented. 

A passage of connected reading is first given, 
—necessarily, of course, a very simple one in the 
earlier lessons,- so arranged as to introduce the 
grammar in anorderly manner. The new words 
are then given separately with their meanings, 
followed by notes which explain and enlarge 
upon theinflectional and syntactical points occur- 
ring in the text. 


THE author of Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry? avoids the very common error of 
overloading his treatise with a mass of irrelevant 
matter, which results only in perplexity and dis- 
couragement to the student. The tables are a 
special feature of the book. They are printed 
from differentiated type on tinted paper easily to 
distinguish them and to facilitate their use both 
in class and field work. 

The numerical examples have uniformly been 
computed by the author with special reference to 
correctness in the last decimal place. Five-Place 
Tables have been adopted, and the angles in the 
examples are given to the nearest tenth of a 
minute, as the arrangement is the one best 
adapted to the instruments ordinarily used by 
engineers. The illustrations and figures are 
beautifully executed ; and the typography, paper, 
and binding, are of the best. The Trigonometry 
and Tables are furnished separately or together, 
as desired. 


IF ONE would put something charming, some- 
thing of literary, historical, or biographical value, 
into the hands of his child, — boy or girl,— let 
him subscribe for the Young Folk’s Library of 
Choice Literature®. \t is a semi-monthly, pre- 
sented in a neat paper-covered pamphlet edition, 
printed in large type upon excellent paper and 
its stories are told in just that manner which at 
once delights and informs the reader. 


THERE are thousands of teachers who cannot 
possibly attend the meetings of the National 
Teachers’ Association; but there are few who 
cannot afford to secure the Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Educational Association’. 
Of course, the published address always lacks 
the life, the individuality, the magnetism, of the 
speaker ; but the facts established or discussed 
by him remain the same; and often the lecture 


‘First Yearin German. By I. Keller. /ézd. 

2Elements of Plane and Solid Trigonometry. By C. W. 
Crockett. did. 

3Young Folk’s Library of Choice Literature. Educational 
Publishing Company: San Francisco. $1.00 per year. 

4Addresses and Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association. Secretary Irwin Shepherd, Winona, Minnesota. 
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studied in the library is of more value than when 
delivered from the rostrum. Then, too, he who 
has the book has everything (for everything 
said and done is published), while he who listens 
hears but part (for the work of the Association 
is divided into many sections). The last report 
is a volume of 1088 pages — a veritable library 
of education. It is hardly necessary to comment. 
It is a known fact that the addresses delivered 
upon such occasions come from men who are 
among the very best thinkers and investigators 
of the age, and men, too, who can give the re- 
sults of their investigations,— men who, agree- 
ing, strengthen each other and who, differing, 
accord to each other the same honesty of pur- 
pose. 


The Man Who Laughs,® 


AS Astory ‘ L’Homme Qui Rit”’ is as weird as it 
is fascinating. At the time it was written the 
public, who were disciples of the naturalistic 
school, refused to accept it, and Hugo, piqued by 
this check, returned to historical fiction and 
wrote ‘* Ninety-Three,”’ one of the most remark- 
able historical creations of French literature. To- 
day, however, the lovers of a good story would 
not exchange The Man Who Laughs for a library 
of such works. The scene of the story is Lon- 
don during the years 1655-1702, and the charac- 
ters Ursus, Homo, Josiana, Lord David, Gwyn- 
plaine, Dea, and Borkelphedro, occupy a unique 
place in fiction. The new Library edition of Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company places the work within 
reach of all English readers. It is handsomely 
bound and printed and illustrated with full page 
washes by L. I. Bridgman. No better or cheaper 
edition of the book has ever been published. 


Short Stories by Mrs. Van Rensselaer.® 


MRS. VAN RENSSELAER, the author of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Cathedrals,’’ has made her name well known 
as a writer on art and architecture and as a 
worker in the cause of education. Of late her 
name has been attached to several short stories, 
and four of these are now gathered into a little 
volume. One Man Who Was Content, which 
gives the title to the collection, is a profound 
psychological study and called out a number of 
personal tributes upon its recent appearance in 
The Century Magazine. \t preaches the gospel of 
contentment along the largest, noblest lines; for 
the hero of the tale gives as the source of his 
happiness the sense that he has really lived the 
life of a man; that he wanted and obtained, as- 
pired and realized, possessed and enjoyed, fought 
with his special fate and gained the victory. The 
other stories in the book are ‘‘ Mary,” ‘‘ The 
Lustigs,” and ‘‘Corinna’s Fiammetta.”’ The 
last two are based upon life in the poorer quar- 
ters of a greatcity, founded upon Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer’s experience as Inspector of Common 
Schools in New York. 


5The Man Who Laughs. By Victor Hugo. Boston: Lit- 
tle. Brown & Co.: II vols. 

6One Man Who Was Content. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer. New York: The Century Co.: 1807. $1.00. 
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Prisoners of Conscience.' 


THE scene of Mrs. Barr’s last story is laid in 
the Shetland islands, and her characters are the 
fisher-folk. These people are brought up in the 
strictest tenets of rte neta hedged about, as 
the author says, with the “‘ phantoms of a 
gloomy creed.” It is this fact that explains the 
title of the story. A tragedy enters the life of 
the hero and heroine, and through its influence 
there are brought to them the comfort and the 
consolation that a milder faith has drawn from 
the Scriptures. The story was published, in 
briefer form, in The Century Magazine, and called 
out many tributes to its.power and its fidelity in 
character portrayal. Mrs. Barrhas now prefixed 
to it an account of the life, love, and early death, 
of the hero’s father, Liot Borson. As the sin of 
the father is visited upon the son, this throwing 
of light upon David’s antecedents still further 
strengthens the novel. There are a number of 
illustrations by Louis Loeb, who was sent to the 
Shetland islands to make the drawings on the 
spot. The book has a novel cover, designed by 
William S. Hadaway. The side panel shows 
through a rude window a storm-tossed boat, sil- 
houetted against the setting sun. 


The Macmillan Balzac. 


THE last issue of the Macmillan edition of Bal- 
zac’s novels is the author’s historical study, About 
Catherine de’ Medici?. The novel was fully re- 
viewed in a late number of the magazine. Its 
historical trend is too well known to require repe- 
tition. As astory it deals with a period and a 
group of historical characters that furnish a 
ready-made background which Balzac handles 
with the touch of a master. In the preface George 
Saintsbury explains the purpose of the novel. 
** Politically, his (Balzac’s) object was, at least 
by his own account, to defend the maxim that 
private and public morality are different; that 
the policy of a State cannot be, and ought not to 
be, governed by the same considerations of duty 
to its neighbors as those which ought to govern 
the conduct of an individual.’’ The translation 
is by Clara Bell. It is illustrated by three full- 
page half-tone reproductions of etchings by D. 
Murray Smith. It is printed on uncut rough- 
edged paper and bound in green cloth and gold, 
uniform with the others of the series. It is a 
handsome volume. 


Shinn’s Story of the Mine.* 


NEEDS not to tell OVERLAND readers or 
West Coast people of the style of a work by 
Charles Howard Shinn. They know the clear, 
flowing, somewhat ornate treatment he gives 
any subject he touches,—they know too that he 
has the poetic imagination, and they are not 
quite sure always that a statement of fact made 
by him is not a bit tinged by that imagination. 

' Prisoners of Conscience. Bv Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. New 
York: The Century Co: 1897. $1.50. 

“About Catherine de “Medici Bv Honoré de Balzac. The 

Macmillan Co.: New York: 1807 $1.50. 
3The Story of the Mine. By Charles Howard Shinn. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company: . 1896. 
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In the book in hand the Comstock lode and 
its great place in all Pacific Coast history has 
given large scope for Mr. Shinn’s powers. 
Rightly he chooses it as the most striking ex- 
ample in the whole field to show the methods, 
the vicissitudes, and the characteristic phases, 
of the search for a mining region, its discovery, 
development, exploitation, and its far-reaching 
effect on the movement Of population, and upon 
the world of finance. 

Even if Mr. Shinn idealizes his prospectors 
and miners, and invokes the myth-making spirit 
as his chosen muse, his book is interesting and 
valuable. It gives, as it never has been done 
before, so far as we know, a connected story of 
a great mining district, and enables the reader 
to know and enter into a life that is unique, in- 
teresting, and as far removed from common ob- 
servation as the East is from the West. And 
Mr. Shinn’s style gives charm and power to the 
story, for he shows the life of the ‘‘hard rock 
miner,’ its dangers and its hardships, and re- 
deeming these, the wonderful ingenuity, perse- 
verance, courage, heroism, and fidelity, that 
overcomes them. 

Mr. Shinn, we are told, has achieved the tri- 
umph of writing a book that mining men them- 
selves read with delight and accept as the prose 
epic of their conquest of the underworld. 


A Venezuelan Voyage.' 


MR. MORRIS’S friends will be glad to read his 
book, they will be delighted to know that he 
saw so many picturesque places and peoples, 
made so many pleasant acquaintances, had so 
many invitations to elaborate social functions, 
and enjoyed it all so keenly. Whether people 
outside of the charmed circle of Mr. Morris’s 
friends will take anv deep interest in his book is 
more doubtful. They will look in vain for any 
graphic descriptions of nature or the works of 
man, any keen insight or large sympathy, or 
any new light on the political questions regard- 
ing Venezuela that have roused the world. Not 
that we would speak harshly of the book. Any 
person compelled to read it is likely in a measure 
to count himself in the list of Mr. Morris’s friends, 
and be glad for him that his journey was enjoy- 
able, but its disconnected style and cheerful way 
of throwing in entirely irrelevant bits of infor- 
mation have a way of disconcerting the casual 
reader. It is well, too, to read the book through 
at a sitting ; for owing to the peculiarities men- 
tioned, if one’s place in its pages is lost, there is 
not much hope of ever finding it again. 


Briefer Notice. 


A Story Teller’s Pack® is a collection of eleven 
stories in Frank R. Stockton’s brightest vein, 
and a preface which is as good as a story in 
itself, acquainting the reader with what is to 
follow in remarkably few and well chosen words. 
It may be pardonable to introduce Mr. Stockton’s 
‘* ancient mariners,”’ in an incident of ‘‘The 
Widow’ Cruise,’”’ one of the collection of stories. 

4With the Trade-Winds. Bv Ira Nelson Morris G. P 
Putnam’s Sons: New York: 1897. 


5A Story Teller’s Pack. Bv Frank R. Stockton. Charles 
Scribner's Sons: New York: 1897. 
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*‘Madam,”’ said Captain Bird, ‘‘we have all 
made a good meal, which don’t need to be no 
better nor more of it, and we’re satisfied, but 
that horse out there has not had time to rest him- 
self enough to go eight miles that lies ahead of 
us, So if it’s all the same to you and this good 
lady, we’d like to sit on that front porch awhile 
and smoke our pipes. | was a-looking at that 
porch when | came along, and | bethought to my- 
self what a rare good place it was to smoke a 
pipe in.” 

‘*There’s pipes been smoked there,’’ said the 
widow rising, ‘‘ and it can be done again. In- 
side the house | don’t allow tobacco, but on the 
porch neither of us minds.”’ 

This is all very nice and quaint and quite like 
Stockton, but the long-strung-out sentences of 
Captain Bird would not be forgiven to a younger 
writer and are not natural to an old son of the 
sea. 

The book is beautifully bound and is printed 
in clear large type. The illustrations are in line 
and half tone by Kemble, Alice Barber Stephens, 
Frank Small, and W. T. Smedley. 


THE story of Stephen Lescombe, B. A.' as told 
by Julius Hurst runs smoothly through a succes- 
sion of chapters that unfold as thoroughly sad 
and hopeless a story as could well be written. 
But the work is well done, and while at times 
there is a faint suspicion of exaggeration in the 
delineation of the character of Major Willings, 
the rest of the tale is natural even to simplicity. 
Given, a young girl who falls in love with Les- 
combe, and Lescombe, a young man, not of the 
period, with little self-reliance, plenty of educa- 
tion but not of the kind to lend him aid in a bat- 
tle with the world. These two lovers are sepa- 
rated by circumstances and a designing mother 
and a rascally major, — who aspires and wins 
the girl’s hand. It isa tale of continual disap- 
pointment for Lescombe and a chain of events 
which to the reader appear like a night mare that 
holds his unwilling attention until the end of the 
last chapter when the heroine answers to Mr. 
Harding’s questions :— 


*** Can I see him?’ 

‘* The woman’s mouth seemed to harden. 

***Stephen Lescombe is not here,’ she said; 
‘he died an hour ago.’ 

‘*Then the lawyer noticed her eyes were red 
with weeping.”’ 


A Child’s History of Animals* is a showy book 
of over three hundred pages, illustrated on 
almost every page with striking wood-cuts of a 
wide range of animals. A number of colored plates 
still further adds to theattractiveness of the book 
in the eyes of those whom it is designed to please. 
The text is made up of short descriptions of each 
of the animals pictured, and anecdotes about 
them. It is well compiled, and will help the 
young people to pass pleasantly and instruc- 
tively many an otherwise idle hour. The prob- 
lem of the age is to sugarcoat learning so that 
it may be administered to youthful impatients 
without holding their noses. This book is a 

‘Stephen Lescombe, Bachelor of Arts. By Julius H. Hurst. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York: 1897. 


2Child’s History of Animals: Edited by Lida Brooks Miller. 
Occidental Publishing Company: Oakland, California: 1897. 
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good attempt in solving its section of that prob- 
lem. 

This is the first book we have had for notice 
published by the Occidental Publishing Com- 
pany of Oakland. The Company has lately 
started, we are told, but it begins bravely with 
Doctor Talmage’s *‘ The Earth Girdled”’ and 
another notable book of travels,‘‘ Two Women 
Abroad,”’ and ‘‘ The Elocutionist’s Library.” 
All of these are worth the consideration of schooi 
libraries. 


ALL who are interested in the study of Domes- 
tic Service® should read Miss Sulmon’s new book 
based on information obtained by sending out 
through a period of two years, a series of blanks, 
one to be filled out by employers, one by employ- 
ees, and one asking for miscellaneous informa- 
tion from many who are supposed to have ex- 
ceptional opportunities for forming judgments on 
the subject. The book deals with such topics 
as the following: The History of Domestic Ser- 
vice in this Country with its changing Aspects ; 
The Scales of Wages paid to Domestic Servants; 
Difficulties in Domestic Service from the Stand- 
point of the Employer; from the Standpoint of 
the Servants; Advantages in Domestic Service; 
Its Social Disadvantages; Doubtful Remedies 
which have been proposed and occasionally 
Tried; Possible Remedies and General Princi- 
ples underlying them. In conclusion the book 
makes a strong plea for a further scientific study 
of the industry and for the recognition of its 
place in the industrial field on the part of statis- 
ticians and economic specialists. 


CAPTAIN KING has identified himself with 
the accurate and vivid portrayal of garrison life. 
In addition to his faithful rendition of details, he 
gives his readers, in Fort Frayne,* an interest- 
ing story, where the characters are human, nat 
ural, and knowable. His personages become liv- 
ing realities whom you seem to have met and cul- 
tivated to the extent of forming your own judg- 
ment of their characters and motives. 


Magnhild,® a novel of a phase of Norwegian 
life by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, | am afraid will 
never be very popular in this country. Edmund 
Gosse, its editor, says in a short bibliographical 
note :— 

‘*The publication of this book produced a vio- 
lent impression in Scandinavia, and led to much 
polemical discussion. Bjérnson replied several 
times to his assailants.” 

This remark excites interest at once anda keeps 
the reader on the gui quive from start to finish, 
but we fear to American readers it will prove to 
have little meaning. In fact. the book strikes 
one as more than ordinarily stupid. Its style is 
jerky and uneven, and the something that is ex- 
pected never happens. All this may reflect on 
the present reviewer, yet if others can discover 
the ‘‘ violent impression,’ they are welcome to 
the shock. 

3Domestic Service. By L. M. Salmon. The Macmillan 
Co.: New York: 1897. $2.00. 

4Fort Frayne. By Captain Charles King. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely: 1897. 

5Magnihild and Dust. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co.: 1897. Forsale in San Francisco 
by the Emporium Book Department. $1.25. 
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CHARLES M. SKINNER has handled his sub- 
ject in a masterly manner in Nature in a City 
Yard,' and has been likened by reviewers to ‘‘ an 
urban Thoreau.’’ Indeed, given the same op- 
portunity, it is doubtful whether Thoreau could 
have made as much of his subject, though there 
is a certain homeliness of expression that reminds 
of the Sage of Walden. While a student, he is 
not a dreamer, and the creation of the ‘‘Mc- 
Gonigle boy,” who climbs fences and does all 
sorts of unmentionable things, has a humor en- 
—— beyond the scope of the woodland philos- 
opher. 


IN George P. Merrill’s treatise on Rock-Weath- 
ering and Soil” the writer has endeavored to bring 
together in systematic form the results of several 
years of study of the phenomena attendant upon 
rock degeneration and rock formation. Although 
beginning with a discussion of rocks and rock- 
forming minerals, the work must be treated in 
no sense as a petrology, as this word is com- 
monly used. What is here given relative to the 
origin, structure, and composition, of rock mass, 
is regarded as essentially an introduction to the 
chapters on rock-weathering. The portion deal- 
ing with the structure and composition of the re- 
sultant materials is an essential corollary to these 
same chapters. 

The work is handsomely illustrated, written in 
easy popular style, and carefully sub-divided. It 
is a work for the library as well as for the school. 


IN THE interest of its subject matter, as well 
as in its literary and mechanical execution, Car- 
penter’s new Geographical Reader® is by far the 
most attractive book of its kind. The author, 
who is an experienced traveler and writer, has 
here given the results of his recent extended 
journeys through the different countries of Asia, 
together with personal observations of their na- 
tive peoples, just as they are found today in their 
homes and at their work. 

The plan of the book, together with its charm 
of style, makes it specially interesting and valu- 
able. The reader is made to accompany Mr. 
Carpenter on his travels, taking ship with him 
at Vancouver, visiting first Japan, and then pro- 
ceeding to the several Asiatic countries in turn. 
Each chapter is as entertaining as a story, be- 
sides conveying a large amount of valuable in- 


formation. Indeed the book might appropriately 
= called, ‘‘ A trip through Asia with the Chil- 
ren.” . 


The work is, however, far more than a record 
of travel. Itis a close, intelligent, sympathetic 
survey of the customs, commerce, religions, gov- 
ernment, and surroundings, of the various races 
of the oldest and most interesting countries in 
the world. Geography is thus studied from its 
human side, in accordance with the teachings of 
the best modern pedagogical thought. 

The interest and effectiveness of the book is 


! Nature in a City Yard. By Charles M. Skinner. The Cen- 
tury Co.: New York: 1897. 


2Rock-Weathering and Soil. 
York: Macmillan Co. 1897. 

3Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. Asia. By Frank G. 
Carpenter. 
Sixty cents 


By George P. Merrill. New 


American Book Company: New York: 1897. 
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greatly enhanced by the illustrations, which are 
tound on almost every page. They are remark- 
ably good half-tone reproductions from photo- 
graphs taken by the author on the ground. The 
work is also supplied with a number of clear, 
well executed maps of Asia and all its countries. 


CURTIS GUILD has given us in 4 Chat About 
Celebrities‘ not only a delightful volume, but a 
valuable one. It supplies many heretofore un- 
published’ reminiscences and anecdotes. Mr. 
Guild’s method is unique. Having been pre- 
sented with a volume of ‘* Yesterdays with 
Authors,”’ by Mr. James T. Fields, just before 
the death of Mr. Fields, Mr. Guild conceived 
the idea of ‘‘ extra illustrating ’’ the volume, by 
inserting or binding up with it portraits, land- 
scapes, and other works of art, bearing a refer- 
ence to its contents. And so as a memento of 
his friend, “r. Guild extended the one volume 
to four books, and in this Chat About Celebrities 
he tells the story of this illustrated copy of ‘‘Yes- 
terdays with Authors.”’ 

Of course there is not much method in sucha 
book of chatty reminiscences, but the personality 
of many old favorites is entertainingly given, 
and the reader meets in the ‘‘ Old Corner Book- 
store,’? Hawthorne, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, 
Emerson, Rufus Choate, Henry Ward Beecher, 
President Pierce, and many others who used to 
patronize it. And from Boston he is conducted 
to England’s memorial spots, and follows Dick- 
ens in his various haunts and shakes hands with 
Thackeray and Wilkie Collins. Then back in 
America he listens to a joke on P. T. Barnum, 
sits behind Daniel Webster when he makes his 
famous speech, and stands by the side of Char- 
lotte Cushman when she makes her farewell 
appearance on the stage. We get a glimpse at 
De Quincey, Martin Tupper, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning; descend from Miss Martineau to Tom 
Thumb; glance from Mrs. Siddons to Mozart; 
listen to Jenny Lind, and later laugh at the dry 
wit of Abraham Lincoln, and admire the stately 
Charles Sumner. 


THIS Story of Jane Austen® by Adams is of great 
value to book lovers and those readers who peo- 
ple their library with the ghosts of bygone auth- 
ors, but as a book for general cultivation it is 
doubtful if it will ever attain even the limited 
editions of previous lives of the same author by 
other biographers. 

The book is constructed on somewhat differ- 
ent lines from the biographies previously pub- 
lished, it being the intention of the author to 
place Jane Austen ‘‘before the world as the win- 
some, delightful woman that she was, and thus 
dispel the unattractive, not to say forbidding, 
mental picture which so many have formed of 
her.””’ Mr. Adams has spent much time and 
effort in the preparation of the story, having 
visited all localities once familiar to Jane Austen. 
The descriptions of Bath, Steventon, Chawton, 
and other places are interesting and accurate. 


4A Chat About Celebrities. 
Shepard: Boston: 1897. 

5The Story of Jane Austen. 
and Shepard: Boston: 1893. 


By Curtis Guild. Lee and 


By Oscar Fay Adams. Lee 
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Captain Molly’ is a story of an impossible 
young woman, the daughter of a rich banker 
who becomes a Salvation Army Captain, and of 
an improbable young man who joins the Army 
for love of her. 

The story is cleverly put together and is in a 
measure a philippic against the churchly money 


‘Captain Molly. By Mary A. Denison. Lee and Shepard: 
Boston: 1896. 
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changer and his special ministry. It will appeal 
to the more ascetic of the protestant faith. Mean- 
while Pharisees are in many temples and will 
probably hold them unless some one puts up the 
shekels to lift the mortgage, and then it will 
simply be a change of masters. Miss Denison 
has done better work. The book is well printed 
and nicely bound. 














Pacific Coast Advertising. 


ADVERTISING, as itis known in the East, — 
what might be called scientific advertising, — is 
in its infancy on the Pacific coast. San Fran- 
cisco, the metropolis of the Pacific coast, has 
but one magazine of any great moment. The 
advertising that is to be obtained on the coast is 
principally of a class that might be called local, 
such as dry goods houses and machinery estab- 
lishments. Just at present, however, there are 
several enierprises that are getting into promi- 
nence throughout the United States, and which 
might be ranked with the better class of adver- 
tising in the East, such as California Fig Syrup, 
which has already been generally advertised ; 
Ghiradelli’s Ghocolates, Schilling’s Teas, and 
Paul Rieger’s California colognes. Outside of 
this class of advertising, there is, of course, that 
of the great summer resorts like Del Monte, Cor- 
onado, and Castle Crags, which have been in the 
past, and are still, general advertisers. 

What the advertisers of the coast need is such 
a paper as Advertising Experience, month after 
month to talk them out of a certain class of ad- 
vertising which has become almost a profession. 
That is what we call souvenir advertising. 

Souvenir advertising is a class of advertising 
that is carried on by means of pamphlets and 
small circulars and books. For example, a Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention comes to San Fran- 
cisco. Two or three sharp advertising men come 
together and publish a handsome book full of fine 
half-tones, containing pictures of the prominent 

verers, also a jot of stock cuts of beauties 
of the coast. On every other page they place 
local advertising and write-ups of locally promi- 
nent men. There is at least one of these books 
a week placed before advertisers soliciting their 
business. In fact, all the money that naturally 








goes into advertising channels in the East 
through magazines and reputable newspapers, 
on the Pacific coast, is eaten up by this souvenir 
publication scheme. 

There seems to be at present no particular field 
for professional advertising men on the coast. 
From Portland to San Diego there are only a lit- 
tle more than a million and a half people, and 
necessarily the firms are not large enough to sup- 
port this class of work, however good it may be. 

ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN, 
In Advertising Experience. 


MARK TWAIN refers to his new book of travels 
in Australia, India, and South Africa, anew ‘‘ In- 
nocents Abroad,” as follows: ‘‘l am more than 
satisfied with it these latter days. I would n’t 
trade it for any book I have ever written, and | 
am not an easy person to please.’”’? The book 
will be published in the fall by the American Pub- 
lishing Company of Hartford, Connecticut. 

The same house have also in preparation a 
new, and the only complete, uniform edition of 
Mark Twain’s works, printed from new plates 
and illustrated by a number of the best American 
artists. 


THE New York Mail and Express of March 
29th says :— The ghosts of Beethoven and Bach 
would certainly be at home in New York on June 
24th next were they permitted to attend the nine- 
teenth convention of the National Association of 
teachers of music, at the Grand Central Palace. 
At the last meeting of the executive committee a 
prominent society leader, Mrs. Theodore Sutro, 
was elected national president of the woman’s 
division. The compliment was merited in every 
way. Mrs. Sutro is one of the ablest,. if not the 
ablest, amateur musician in the United States, 
and has a deep and sincere love for that sweetest 
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of all arts. She is a composer of great ability, 
whose compositions have been performed and ap- 
proved by the great leaders of both this country 
and Europe. She recently compiled a charming 
little handbook upon the history of ‘*‘ Women 
musicians in the United States,” and is the 
writer of many articles upon the history, devel- 
opment, literature, and biography, of music. 


MESSRS. LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston, 
will shortly begin, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., of London, the 
publication of a history of the Royal Navy, com- 
mencing with the earliest times and coming down 
to 1898. It will be in five royal octavo volumes, 
and will be choicely printed and fully illustrated. 
Captain Aifred T. Mahan and Theodore Roose- 
velt are among the contributors. 


AMONG the forthcoming works to be pub- 
lished by Little, Brown, & Co., is a new histor- 
ical romance by George R. R. Rivers, author of 
**The Governor’s Garden,” entitled ‘*‘ Captain 
Shays, a Populist of 1786.”” The scenes of the 
story are chiefly laid in Boston and Petersham, 
Massachusetts, and the motive is the discontent 
of the farmers and the noted ‘‘ Shays’ Rebellion” 
which arose from it. 


THE California Lecture and Scholarship Asso- 
ciation, recently organized by J. H. Meenach, Ph. 
D., in Santa Cruz, has for its purpose two most 
worthy objects. One is to provide the means to 
aid deserving young men and women to secure 
the 'advantages of instruction in some of the 
higher institutions of learning in the United 
States. The other end, which all may enjoy and 
profit by, is to provide, through systematic co- 
operation with the lecture forces of the world, a 
lecture service of high order and at cheap rate, 
for cities, towns, villages, and country places, 
throughout the United States. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY under Rounse- 
velle Wildman, has become more and more a 
typical Western product. It is a general opinion 
that literature is not local and should not be lo- 
calized; but one cannot but think the plan a 
wise one in this case. its westernness must evi- 
dently commend it to Eastern readers as well as 


those of its own locality, since Western literature 
is even more popular here than in its home. 

The editor is nothing if not revolutionary, and 
it is to be noted that he defiantly opens his mag- 
azine with a department— when other maga- 
zines close with them. He has reduced the well 
remembered bear, who always stood snarling at 
the suppositiously approaching train on the 
cover, to a very subordinate position, and intro- 
duced figures of Indians and buffalo and ‘‘ such 
like”? on that heretofore staid and sacred ex- 
panse; but he has introduced as well a swing 
and movement in the conduct of the magazine 
which should bring success — is bringing success 
— if one may judge by the fact that the adver- 
tising pages, the true pulse of a publication’s 
health, show a better volume under his manage- 
ment.— Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. 


One HUNDRED AND Firty DoLuars 
For ScHoot TEACHERS OR PUPIIS. 


For the best story of three thousand words, 
more or less, the OvERLAND MonrTHLY of- 
fers a prize of One Hundred Dollars Cash. 
A second prize of Fifty Dollars Cash will 
be given for the second best story. 

The conditions are that the contestant 
must be a scholar or teacher in a public 
schoul, or in a school receiving State aid, in 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho or Arizona. 

Stories may be mailed until August 31st, 
when the contest will close, aud the success- 
ful story will be published in the October 
number. 

Stories should be written on one side 
only of sheets of note or letter sizes. 

The name and address of the writer and 
statement as to connection with a school, 
should be placed in a sealed envelope, and 
the envelope pasted on the final page of the 
manuscript. 

Address all manuscript : 

Prize Editor, OVERLAND MonTHLy, 
San Francisco. 











[SO MUCH interest has been awakened 
by the Pure Food Movement, not only 
locally but over a large territory, that 
the OVERLAND has thought it best to 
modify the plan of this series of Reports, 
by devoting it for some months to articles 
on food products, beginning with the great 
staples. We have entrusted the compil- 
ing of this series to Mrs. S. E. Rothery. 
They are to be constructive rather than 
destructive, building up worthy and cred- 
itable enterprises, and leaving it to the 
duly constituted authorities to expose 
and punish.—ED. OVERLAND.] 
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YY, HE manufacturing of flour 

has been one of the prin- 
fH §©6cipal industries of Cali- 
mw fornia since its settle- 

ment by Europeans. 
The growing of wheat and 
the making of flour were in- 
troduced with the first com- 
ing of the Padres. In the 
beginning the wheat was re- 
by hand grinding but very 
soon, little primitive mills were con- 
structed on the water courses near 
the missions, andinashort time more 
flour was produced than was required for 
their consumption, and then export on a 
small scale was begun. The Russians 
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bought supplies for their northern settle- 
ments as early as 1809, and the Hudson 
Bay Company for their Columbia River 
factories, and there was a small export to 
Honolulu as early as the thirties; but 
after the missions were scattered by the 
Mexican government, agriculture de- 
clined, the currents of trade were re- 
versed, and flour was brought in here 
from Oregon. Afterwards, in 1848, came 
the discovery of gold, when under the in- 
fluences of the gold fever, agriculture was 
abandoned and everybody flocked to the 
mines. Flour was imported from Oregon, 
from Australia, and from Chile, but after 
the first mad craze for gold had exhausted 
itself, men began to return to their old 
employments; farming was resumed, and 
by 1852, quite a little crop of wheat was 
raised in this State. Of course, the build- 
ing of flour mills followed the production 
of wheat, and among the first to be 
erected was the Golden Gate mill, which 
was put up in San Francisco on the north 
side of Pine street just below Kearny. It 
was a little affair, milling probably not 
over fifty barrels per diem, but as time 
went on it was gradually increased until, 
in 1868, it had grown to five hundred 
barrels a day. Then it was moved to 
First street where it expanded to a thou- 
sand a day. 
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THE OLD GOLDEN GATE MILLS. 


During this period the raising of wheat 
had spread into the interior, and in 1852, 
the Sperrys, Austin and Willard, put up 
a small barley millin Stockton. Succeed- 
ing in this venture, they purchased the 
flour mill of Paige and Webster and thus 
started the Sperry flour mills. They 
were prosperous and increased their bus- 
iness year by year, until finally their 
mill reached the capacity of twelve hun- 
dred barrels a day. Other mills were 
erected in the different towns of the 
northern part of the State, and among 


the earliest of them were the Pioneer 
mills of Sacramento, the Buckeye mills 
of Marysville, and the McCreary mills of 
Sacramento. 

As population gradually spread to the 


GOLDEN GATE MILLS IN SAN FRANCISCO, 1868. 


southward the San Joaquin and Salinas 
valleys were turned into wheat fields, 
and small mills were built in many places 
throughout this territory. Along in the 





Photograph by Rothery. 


VIEW OF PRESENT GOLDEN GATE MILLS, STOCKTON, CAL. 
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eighties several of these mills between 
San José and San Luis Obispo, finding 
competition very sharp, united their in- 
terests and formed a company called the 
Central Milling Company. Their princi- 
pal brands of flour were the Drifted 
Snow, so well known throughout the 
State, and the Victor of Hollister. As 
business became more and more closely 
competed, several efforts were made to 
effect a union of the principal mills, but 
they were not successful until 1892, when 
a new company was formed called The 
Sperry Flour Company, which purchased 
the properties and business of the six 
companies mentioned above. It was 
thought that by combining them under 
one management their trade could be ben- 
efited and greater economy effected in 
the manufacture and sale of their pro- 
ducts, and when the Sperry Flour Com- 
pany was finally formed in September, 
1892, it inherited the property and busi- 
ness of these different concerns. It has 
today under its control, ten flour mills, 
stretching all the way from Chico to San 
Luis Obispo, with a joint capacity of 
about six thousand barrels per diem, be- 
sides two mills that are run exclusively 
upon barley. They employ steam power 


everywhere, with the exception of the 
Fresno mill, which is propelled by elec- 
tricity derived from a mountain stream 
thirty-five miles away. 

The combination of these mills is in no 
sense a monopoly, as they do not com- 
prise more than twenty-five or thirty per 
cent of the milling capacity of the State, 
for many other large mills besides these 
have been erected at different points dur- 
ing the period above referred to. It has, 
however, been successful in the matter 
of greater economy of production and 
more intelligent management of the bus- 
iness, and so far it has been a public ben- 
efit. 

The mills of the Sperry Flour Company 
are roller milis, constructed with all 
modern improvements and making a high 
grade of flour with every possible econ- 
omy. The manufacturing of flour is by 
no means a simple process, although the 
impression prevails that nothing is ne- 
cessary but to open the sack and pour in 
the wheat, and it comes out first class 
flour. But in fact when the wheat is re- 
ceived from the ranch, it contains a plen- 
tiful sprinkling of oats, barley, straw- 
joints, and other similar impurities, be- 
sides a good proportion of real estate in 
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THE DAILY TEST. 
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Photograph by Rothery. 
THE BOLTERS USED IN THE UNION MILLS. 


the solidform. First allthese have to be knocked off from the berry before it is fit 
carefully separated by machinery adapted to bereduced. Then itis passed through 
for the purpose, then the wheat must be a series of corrugated rollers, whose func- 
scoured, and allthe fielddustandother dirt tion it is to separate the flour from the 
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Photograph by Rothery 
THE 750 H. P. COMPOUND TANDEM ENGINE WHICH MOVES ALL THE MACHINERY OF THE LARGE UNION MILLS, STOCKTON, | 
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Photograph by Rothery. 
MAKING CASES FOR GERMEA. 


bran, or skin of the wheat, and from the less of the sharp unground middlings for 
germ. The germ, which is a sweetish a breakfast food under the well-known 
oily product, is segregated so far as it name of GERMEA. The packing of this 
can be, and is put up mixed with more or is represented in one of the illustrations. 
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Photograph by Rothery. 


A CORNER IN THE GERMEA PACKING ROOM. 
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The angular fragments of wheat that 
are broken out from the bran are then 
crushed in a series of smooth and highly 
polished rollers, and after each rolling, 
whether corrugated or smooth, the pro- 
duct is carefully sifted through a cylinder 
covered with silk prepared for the pur- 
pose, commonly called bolting cloth. 
When all this is done, we have on the 
one side, flour; on the other side, mill 
offals, commonly called bran and mid- 
dlings. 

And when the flour is made it must still 
be sacked and weighed, and every day 


test. Every day a skilled baker mixes 
dough, and bakes the bread out of the 
day’s run, to ensure absolute certainty 
as to its quality. 

The flour is divided into two or three 
grades according to the business it is in- 
tended for, and the offals are separated 
into bran and middlings, the bran being 
generally fed to cows, because it is espe- 
cially conducive to the production of milk, 
and the middlings being better fed to 
horses as having more strength and nour- 
ishment. 

For all this work the company keeps 





Photograph by Rothery. 


A CORNER IN THE FLOUR PACKING DEPARTMENT. 


the quality must be tested by actual bak- 
ing. The sacks, holding usually forty- 
nine pounds, or one quarter of a barrel, 
are made and printed by the company. 
They are filled by machinery, but are 
weighed always by hand to ensure per- 
fect accuracy. 

Then after every care has been exer- 
cised in the choice of wheat, in the clean- 
ing of it, in the grinding and separation 
of the constituent parts, and after the 
flour has been actually sacked and 
weighed, there still remains the baking 


on its pay-roll about five hundred em- 
ployees. It pays good wages, going on 
the principle that good work calls for 
good pay and it has many men who have 
worked in its mills for twenty-five to 
thirty years. 

The business of the company, as may 
be supposed, extends over a vast area of 
territory and is adapted to a great vari- 
ety of customers. Its domestic trade 
includes not only the State of California, 
but a portion of Nevada, and reaches 
away down to the border of Texas. The 
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export covers pretty much all the north- 
ern half of the Pacific ocean, reaching 
from Alaska to Guyaquil in South Amer- 
ica, and clear across the Pacific ocean to 
Japan, Siberia, China, and well down 
into the East Indies. Each section of 
territory has its own class of flour which 
it prefers, and usually its own favorite 
brands. The Golden Gate, which is the 
oldest brand on the Pacific Coast now in 
use, is the favorite in San Francisco and 
Japan. The Sperry flour has a large lo- 
cal circulation, and is especially sought 
for throughout China and the East Indies. 
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The experiment of combining these 
different mills with a view to effecting 
better business conditions and greater 
economy, is of more importance than 
most of our people would consider. The 
notion prevails here that California has 
the call upon all flour used within our 
own territory, to say nothing of our ex- 
port customers, but the fact is, we are 
subjected to an exceedingly sharp compe- 
tition. Oregon is right at our elbow with 
ample supplies of wheat cheaper than our 
own, constantly offering flour for less 
prices than ours, and surprising as it may 





Photograph by Rothery. 


MAKING AND PRINTING THE COTTON BAGS, SPERRY MILLS. 


The Drifted Snow is a favorite in the 
southern part of the State. The Snow- 
flake, Pioneer, and Buckeye, have excel- 
lent local reputations and are also well 
known abroad. Some of the flours are 
distinguished for their strength and glu- 
tinous quality; these are generally ranked 
as Bakers’ Flour. Among these we might 
mention The Victor, Big Loaf, the Rising 
Sun, and the White Rose. There are 
also other brands with high local reputa- 
tion, such as the Fresno and the Banner, 
which are not often seen in San Francisco. 


seem to our readers, whenever wheat is 
proportionately high in this State as com- 
pared with other markets, more or less 
Minneapolis flour is brought clear across 
the continent and finds a market in Cal- 
ifornia, especially in the cities of the 
South through the influences of the Santa 
Fé railroad working for the long haul; 
and it may bea point of interest to our 
readers to know that flour from Minneap- 
olis and Dakota has been sent during 
the last year clear across the continent 
for shipment to China and Australia. If 
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any means can be devised whereby our 
millers can effect greater economy and 
get out a cheaper product, it certainly 
ought to be hailed with satisfaction by 
our own people. The competition in bus- 





HON. HORACE DAVIS. 


iness methods today is sharper than it 
ever has been and I, for one, am glad of 
any move that will help our State to re- 
tain its trade and meet foreign competi- 
tion under a prosperous business. 


HON. HORACE DAVIS has, long been identi- 
fied with all that is stable in business affairs and 
best in the social and intellectual life of Califor- 
nia, to say nothing of a political career which has 
led to his election to Congress and to an influ- 
ence felt in every campaign for many years. A 
son of ‘‘ Honest John Davis ” of Boston, he was 
graduated at Harvard in the class of ’49, and 
came to California in 152. His son graduated 
in the class of 1897, of the University of Califor- 
nia, an institution of which Mr. Davis was for a 
time President. 

Mr. Davis has frequently contributed to OVER- 
LAND pages in past days, the first time being in 
October, 1868, when he wrote the first article 
ever printed on wheat raising in California. It 
was widely copied and was translated into sev- 
eral European languages. 

Mr. Davis is a Vice-President General of the 
Military Order of Foreign Wars, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the California Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and is identified in some 
prominent way with a great number of institu- 
tions and associations that make for good on the 
West Coast. He is the best type of the progres- 
sive and substantial business man.—[ Ed. OVER- 
LAND. | 
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A BEAUTIFUL HOME, BUILT BY THE AID OF THE CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
WHAT THEY ARE DOING IN CALIFORNIA 


BY WILLIAM CORBIN, MANAGER OF THE CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


@¥& DESIRE for a home of one’s 
own is as natural to mankind 
as the desire for a congenial 
helpmate to adorn it, and a 
family to grow up around its 
hearthstone. 

But the desire is not always 
accompanied with the necessary money 
to acquire one. Such being the case, 
some method of co-operation was de- 
vised whereby the certain sums of 
money paid by individuals at regular 
stated periods could be lumped in a com- 
mon amount, and this amount invested 
in land and a building, which was to be 
occupied by one of the number, subject 
to certain conditions, and which in time, 
on the fulfillment of these conditions, 
would become absolutely his property ; 
the next common amount providing for 
another contributor, and so forth. This 
arrangement worked satisfactorily, pro- 
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vided homes, and is, with extension, ex- 
pansion, and the addition of the loan 
feature, the practical Building and Loan 
Association of today. 

These are associations of men of mod- 
erate means, for two purposes, namely: 
to assist one another to acquire homes, 
and to provide a medium through which 
those already in possession of the cov- 
eted goal, a home, secured possibly by 
inheritance, may invest their savings 
profitably and safely, to be loaned to 
those desiring homes, but who are with- 
out the necessary meansor credit. The 
system allows the acquired home to be 
paid for in an easy manner and at con- 
venient intervals, while at the same 
time amply protecting the investment of 
his associate whose savings were loaned 
to assist in its acquirement. 

The general United States history of 
the inception and success of Building and 
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A SHAREHOLDER’S COTTAGE, BUILT BY THE AID OF THE CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Loan Associations is a matter of pleasant 
and profitable history, but is too long to 
retell in a magazine article, and it is my 
purpose now to write of California Asso- 
ciations and the great amount of good 
they have accomplished in the State in 
the little over twenty-one years since 
the formation of the first company, the 
number of homes built by their aid alone, 
and the amount of money distributed 
among the laboring classes of the State. 
Prior to 1892 and the formation of a 
Board of Commissioners of the Building 
and Loan Associations, the different asso- 
ciation accounts were kept individually 
and as pleased the management. So no 
very definite figures can be arrived at as 
to the number of houses built by their 
aid, and the amount of money received 
and distributed by them; but from the 
third annual report of the Building and 
Loan Commissioners the following ap- 
proximate fact is obtained, that since 
their organization these associations have 
een instrumental in the founding of 
9,343 homes. Of these 1,001 were built 
during the fiscal year covered by this re- 
port. That more than nine thousand, 
and up to the present date more than 
11,750, citizens of California can look to 
this systern of co-operation as the chief 
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means through which they acquired that 
great desideratum, a home of their own, 
is one of the proudest boasts of Building 
and Loan institutions. That these homes 
are increasing at the rate of more than 
a thousand a year, through such times of 
stringency as these, is no less a cause 
of congratulation than of wonderment. 
As before stated, one of the original 
aims of the founders of this system was 
to provide a medium through which the 
working man could procure a home. | 
doubt much if the originatorsever thouglit 
of the multitude of benefits that would 
accrue to the communities in which 
building and loan associations are in act- 
ive operation. In California alone over one 
thousand houses were built in the year 
1896. Assuming that every family aver- 
ages five members, we can safely assert 
that over five thousand more people were 
domiciled in their own homes in this 
State at the end of 1896 than at the close 
of 1895. And the proportionate increase 
promised for 1897 is even greater. These 
thousand houses not only house persons 
whose interests are with good government, 
who are of necessity opposed to any sub- 
version of law or order, but house persons 
whose example encourages others to fol- 
low, aiding the prosperity of the State. 


























A TYPICAL LOS ANGELES HOME, BUILT BY THE AID OF THE CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


In building the average house will be 
required the services of three carpenters, 
two laborers, one plasterer, two painters, 
and one plumber,total number employed, 
nine. Consequently, in building one 
thousand houses nine thousand men are 
required, who are nearly all skilled la- 
lorers and receive the pay of such. Now, 
assuming that it requires about six weeks 
to build the average house, we find that 
these associations have given employ- 
ment to 1,125 men for an entire year. 
Again, using our average of five toafam- 
ily, we have 5,625 more people whose 
support has been derived from and who are 
directly benefited by this mutual system. 
Carrying it still further, consider the 
material used in the construction of these 
houses, by far the greater proportion of 
which is the product of our own State, 
the stone and brick used, the lumber, 
hardware, plumbers’ supplies. In pre- 
paring this material for the builders, etc., 
still more men are employed in our for- 
ests, brickyards, quarries, planing mills, 
pipe foundries, and other establishments, 
who also feel the direct benefits of these 
building operations. And the dealer — 
think of the benefits that must have 
come from the disbursing of over a 
million dollars among the material men 
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of the State in such a stringent year as 
1806. 

To go still further, the houses being 
finished and ready for occupancy, they 
have to be furnished, and then again 
is reached another class of supply men 
and workmen, the carpet houses, the 
furniture stores, the stove and tinshops, 
— the purveyors of everything of use or 
adornment in a home, are called on, and 
they too feel the benefits and derive no 
inconsiderable sum; for with the home 
comes a desire for its adornment. 

In fact, practically all branches of bus- 
iness and labor are fostered and bene- 
fited, and this in all parts of the State. 

It must be understood, too, that this 
large amount was kept in circulation in 
a year of stagnation in business, when 
all banking institutions in the State and 
Nation were calling in every cent pos- 
sible, and avoiding as much as they 
possibly could the making of new loans, 
excepting only the mutual banks which 
we term Building and Loan Associations. 

The question is often asked, if these 
associations are as solid, and as profit- 
able to the investor, as claimed, why 
don’t the rich men take hold of them? It 
must be understood that the moment a 
banker gets hold of an institution of this 
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A UKIAH DWELLING, BUILT BY THE AID OF THE CONTINENTAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


kind it ceases to be mutual and merges 
into a private bank. To obviate such 
danger, most Building and Loan Associa- 
tions limit the amount of stock that can 
be carried from ten to two hundred 
shares, the limit usually being governed 
by the capital stock authorized to be 
issued. Many bankers and moneyed 
men carry the full limit, but the full limit 
is so small compared with the amount of 
capital carried by the people at large that 
it is not noticed, and naturally brings 
forth the query above quoted. While 


these associations are asa rule operated- 


by men in the ordinary walks of life, the 
elements of strength are so prominent 
that they have shown that no form of 
banking has been so successful and safe. 
Of all moneys invested in these associa- 
tions in the past thirty years, which has 
amounted to many millions, the loss sus- 
tained has been about one tenth of one 
per cent, while the amount returned to 
stockholders has been nearly twenty-five 
per cent more than that paid in. 

By referring to the last report of the 
Building and Loan Commissioners, we 
learn that at that time there were in act- 
ive operation in California one hundred 
and fifty-three associations, with re- 
sources of $21,470.,309.88, and that their 
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receipts for the year past had been $13,- 
484,792.94, and their disbursements, 
$545,374.28 less than that amount. By 
estimates, not exact figures, obtained 
from reliable sources, it can be predicted 
that the report for 1897 will show a de- 
cided gain both in resources and the num- 
ber of outstanding shares. 

The growth of Building and Loan As- 
sociations in California can best be 
shown by a comparison. 

The Continental Building and Loan 
Association had on June 30, 1894, 6,507 
shares in force. By its eighth semi- 
annual statement of December 31, 1896, 
there were 39,861, and at the present 
time the number of shares reaches over 
50,000. Its assets were on June 30, 
1894, $109,377.90; on December 31, 
1896, $395,559.44 ; and now are some- 
thing over $500,000. This money has 
all been invested in first mortgages on 
real estate and has been loaned by the 
Association for the purpose of building 
homes,— over 350 located in all parts of 
California having been built by its aid. 

This company is only a sample of all 
the other associations, and its statement 
is merely used to show the beneficial re- 
sults of this form of mutual investment 
and co-operation. 

William Corbin. 





